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JL iTUS Lucretius Carus was bom i 
educated at Athens* We are told 
his poem in the lucid intervals of 
sioned by a love-philtre, which his 
in the spirit of magical superstitioi 
that age, administered to him from 
jealousy. The necessity of suppofi 
have had any influence in the cos 
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poem, which is a mere rationale of the y 
atomic scheme of Epicurus, or in the o 
of any consistent and intelligible poem 
is not very apparent. There would, i 
* method in madness,' if it were aqpi 
ranging regular sysleins of philosophy, i 
ing them with appropriate imagery, 
story, however, may serve to account fi 
cide. He destroyed himself in his 44th 
his poem was produced to the world 
auspices and revision of Cicero. 

It is evident from the writings of Ci 
whatever admiration he may have felt for 
as a poet, he thoi^t lightly of his 
To the hypothesis of Epicurus, that 
tildes of matter which are the seeds 
principles of all thhigs, animate a' 
after having been agitated to and fr 
of spice from all eternity, and aft 
gone every possible configuratioi 
position, settled themselves by tl 
tttation and collision into the r 
the universe, Cicero opposes f 



rogatory: ^^ What can be more fcjo&hljr ttrto* 
gant, than for a man to think that he has an un* 
derstanding in hkn^ but yet in all the universe 
tkere is no sucfe thing, or that those things whidi 
by the utmost stfetch of his reason he can scarcely 
comprehend should be moved and managed with- 
out any reason at all?'* De Legibus, 1. 2. 

Locke, who quotes the passage, has proved 
with philosophical precision, that " our own being 
furnishes us with an evident and incontestable proof 
of a Deity :" and that *^ it is as imposi^ble to con- 
ceive that ewer bare incogitative matter should pro- 
duce a thinking intelligent being, as &at nothing 
should of itself produce matter." Hwnan Under-- 
standings chap. x. On the Knowledge o^ the Ex- 
istence of a Gods 

Extended as the bounds of natural and raentall 
philosophy have been, I cannot but consider th#* 
principles of Lucretius^ alAough vamped up and 
furbished anew by the atheistic writers of France 
as disarmed of ail their dangerous tendency. To 
the bold paradox^es and intricate sophistries of 
this school of reasoners, it is sufficient to oppose 
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the plain first principles c 
Dr. Rcid in hia " Essays 
crs of Man," has restore 
in philosophy; and whici 
dence equivalent to demi 
Voltaire, who has been 
atheists, admitted tliat i 
world was no less a self-t 
an intelligent contriver, tl 
watch. In fact, the necci 
tclligent cause is at once d 
found in matter a single in 
to ends : such as a gland f 
socket in which a bone is : 
It is usual to gain un 
feeling by talking of tlit 
But we should first inqu 
which he possessed. To n 
character, we must view 
the manners and opinion 
His contemi>t of the Paj 
allowed to indicate, not 
dcrstaiiding and ri'fli'Clii 
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moral sense: and it was by a natural revi 
of the human mind, that from such gods as 
of Paganism, 

Gods partial, cbangefal, pasttonate, anjast, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust, 

Lucretius should have passed to the blank va 
of a world independent of Deity. It was a c 
sighted detection of the monstrous absurditi 
popery which led Voltaire and the other in; 
of France to discredit Christianity itself, 
philosophy of Epicurus, which placed pleasure 
the chief good, and virtue as the chief plea 
was at least superior to what was called th( 
ligion of the heathens, in which every sei 



* The following passage of Butler in that chapter < 
^* Analogy," which treats of the moral government of 
is a complete illustration of the so much vilified doctr 
Epicurus : 

^^ Inward security and peace, and a mind open to t 
veral gratifications of life, are the natural attendants 
nocence and virtue. To which must be added the compla< 
■atisfaction, and even joy of heart, which accompany tl 
crcise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, b< 
Icnce," 
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passion had its af^ropriate tutelary go 
most abominable vices received not mc 
don, but a reflected splendour from I 
of some brutal divinity. 

As a didactic poet and reasoner in 
is no writer, with the exception of Pof; 
be compared with Lucretius. His sk 
spicuity in pressing his inferences aiha 
his trains of argument are assisted by th< 
gance of his language, and a style empi 
clear. His luminous and nervous dictio 
grandeur of his versification, throw ov 
struseness of metaphysics a splendid anc 
colouring; and the unremitted ardour c 
ner, no less than the fertility of his matt 
him to take fiill and despotic possess 
Acuities of the reader^ If his knowled 
sics, and particularly of astronomy, aj 
limited and imperfect, his mind was 
exercised by a minute observation 
phenomena, and imbued with no inc 
portion of general science. With his f 
scientific demonstrations drawn from 



natural pbiloeopby» and hia eqwrtOMs in U 
processes of reasoning, he combines tke u 
msodaUd qualities ot a rich and exciimnye 
gination, and a gotam which delists in glc 
creations of imagery, and in bold and magni: 
conceptions. His poetry is marked by a pe< 
romantic wildness, and a kind of gloomy anc 
lancholy sublimity: yet his fancy is equally 
Versant with soft and smiling images, anc 
delicate grouping of some of his figures i 
furnish subjects for the pencil and the c 
The philosophy of " The Garden," founded 
moral theory on a close observation of the c 
tution of our nature, had instructed him 
serenity and content are the concomitants of 
perate habits and moderated desires; and 
dissatisfaction and remorse follow vice as it 
dow. Some passages in *^ The Nature of Thi 
breathe a moral wisdom worthy of Socrat 
Plato. The pruriency of certain descriptio 
the poem has subjected Lucretius to the c 
of favouring libertinism. That they will hav 
etEdd on minds already vitiated must be adm 
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but ihey, who perceive 
quisitiona of Lucretius a 
the passions, would equal 
inflamed by a lecture on i 
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EXORDIAL INVOCATION. 



K.IND being ! mother of the line of Troy ! 
Venus ! of Gods and men voluptuous joy ! 

f 

Who wide beneath the stars, that gliding trace 
The zodiac circle, movest through teeming space. 
O'er sail-skim'd sea, and corn-exuberant earth : 
All breathing species quicken into birth 
By thy vivific power; by thee they raise 
To the sun's orb their light-awaken'd gaze; 
Thee and thy coming, Goddess! whirlwinds fly. 
The clouds of air disperse when thou art nigh ; 
The variegated earth with flowerets sweet . 
Springs into life, and blooms beneath thy feet; 
Laugh the wide waves of Ocean in thy sight. 
And Heaven smooth glitters with expansive light. 

For, when the face of vernal day unveils 
Its open glow, and, free, the unfrozen gales 
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Breathe warm their genial breath, on every 9pt 
Aerial birds thy heart-felt thrills betray; 
Herds of the forest wildly bounding roam 
The pleasant herb, and iNneast the torrent's foai 
Caught by the sprightly zest thy charms infu 
All Uving Nature at thy beck pursues; 
O'er mountains and rapacious floods and seasi 
Birds' leafy cells, and grassy-verdant le^Bj 
Thou scatter'st love; and soft in amorous siril 
The paodi^ tribes renew their generated life* 
Since thou alone dost Nature's system sway 
Since without thee none breathe the li^t 

day, 
And npthing joyous, nothing lovely sbioe^ 
Be thou the gracious partner of my lines. 
While of the nature of material things 
To his lov'd Memmius the rapt poet si 
Him, Goddess ! hast thou graced with a; 
And taught in manners to transcend 
Then to my strains, oh Goddess! yel 
Thy never-&ding graces I implore; 
And oh ! accept the prayer, that s 
The works of war may sleep o'er 
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Thou, only thou canst peace to mortals yield,. 
Smce Mars puissant rules the fiuriou^ field; 
And him fall oft Love's lasting wound enthrals 
While on thy yielding lap supine he falls: 
His lengthened neck smooth-tapering backward 

pliei; 
With ga2;e uptum*d he gluts his raveiung ^e^: 
Half-raised with breathless ga^ thy breath he sip% 
Sighs out his soul, and pants upon thy lips: 
Th^ as he liesi bend, Ooddess ! from above^ 
Hang thy whoh weight and twine thy limbs of 

lov^ 
Then drop thy honied words : great Qm^m i be* 

come 
A suppliant, and implore a pea^ fyr Rome* 
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TRIUMPH OF PHILOSOPHY 

OVER SVPBRSTmON. 



On earth in bondage base existence lay, 
Bent down by Superstition's iron sway. 
She from the Heavens disclosed her monstrous hea 
And dark with grisly aspect, scowling dread, 

« 

Hung o'er the sons of men : but towards the ski 
A man of Greece dared lift his mortal eyes, 
And first resisting stood: not him the fame 
Of Deities, the lightning's forky flame. 
Or muttering murmurs of the threat'ning sky 
Repress'd; but roused his soul's great energy 
To break the bars that interposing lay. 
And through the gates of nature burst his w 
That vivid force of soul a passage found; 
The flaming walls that close the world aroi 
He far o'erleap'd; his spirit soar'd on high 
Through the vast whole, the one infinity: 
Victor, he brought the tidings from the f 
What things in nature may, or may not 
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What stated laws a power finite assign, 
And still with bounds impassable confine. 
ITius trod beneath our feet the phantom lies; 
We mount o'er Superstition to the skies. 

But fear restrains me, lest perchance thou deem 
My precepts school thee in an impious scheme, 
And lead thee into sin: yet rumour old 
Of thy religion's impious deeds has told. 
The flower of Grecian chiefs in Aulis stains 
With Iphigenia's blood Diana's fanes; 
She, when her virgin locks the fillet tied 
That on her cheeks hung loose on either side. 
When near she saw her fiither pensive stand. 
And priests conceal the; knife with stealthy hand, 
And her surrounding countrymen in tears. 
On earth she knelt with mute beseeching fears: 
Yet could it not, alas! avail to save 
That to the king a Other's name she gave. 
Snatch'd to the altar, trembling and forlorn, 
Not as a bride in pomps of marriage borne. 
But in her blooming marriageable prime. 
To bleed the victim of a father's crime. 
Pollution foul! his wind-bound fleet to speed; 
And yet Religion could persuade the deed. _ . - 
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PRAISE OF PHILOSOPHT. 



A 18 swe^t, when rising whirlwinds turbid wm 
O'er the great sea and heare its watera dacp, 
To stand upon a rock, and view from shore 
Some other strive and buflfet with the roar; 
Not that another's suflferings yield delight» 
But ills imfelt are pleasant to the si^t 
'Tis sweet, remote from peril, to survey 
The mighty battle roU its dense array 
O'er the fiur plains; and sweet to dimb on hi 
The pinnacles of calm Philosof^yi 
And thence look down on thote who wandstf wi 
Life's mazy road, and search on eveiy aid*; 
In rivalry the pahn of genius claim ; 
Contend tor honours of a noble name ; 
Toil with the break of mom, at midni^f s 

• 

Emerge to wealth, or grasp the reins of 
OhI wretched minds erf* m^i, dill bosor 
What glooms o'erhang the days of hun 
What dangers hover round! Will none 
Wise Nature's cry? her want% her wit 



She asks but this, a body free from pain; 
And fearless mind of calm and joyous tein. 

How little then will Nature's frame appease! 
That little lends to potn the chani\ of ease, 
And yields of frerii delights an added dtore^ 
Till graleiid nature can demand no more. 
What though Ho gdideH boys iti niches stand 
To light the feastj, lamps blazing in their hand^ 
Nor gorgeous gold^ nor silver shines around, 
Hot the gilt roofs with shrilling harps resound; 
Yet an 90&, grass, beneath the branching shade 
Of some high tree, near bubbling riv'let laid| 
In pleasant sort may happy mortals ease 
Their limbs, unenvying of such pomps as these. 
Still more^ when smiles the season, and the ground 
With greenest herbs and scattered flowers is 

crown'd, 
On pictur'd tapestries let thy frame recline, 
Let thy rich bed with blushing crimson shine i 
Say, will the burning fever quicklier fly. 
Than if those limbs with coarsest coverings lie? 

If in the fi^me, rank, treasures, gloiy fail, 
Not in the mind can all their power avaiL 
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Or say, when l^ions skirmish from afiur^ 
And hotly charge in mimickry of war; 
When fleets the billows ride, that foaming 
Do superstitions quake, and fly the soul? 
Or does the fear of death astounded flee^ 
And leave the vacant bosom calm and fraei 

But, if this weak imagination seem 
A very sport, a mockery, and a dream, 
Nor haunting cares nor following terrors fee 
The dread of weapons, nor the dash of stee 
But press midst potentates and kings, behold 
The glow of purple, and the glare of gold; 
Doubt ye, that reason flies th' ambitious bn 
Since clouds and. darkness o'er existence rest 
For ev'n as children tremble in the night, 
Wc start at terrors in the noon-day light; 
Not with more cause we dread the ills to 
Than children trembling in the midnight 
Not the sun's beams, nor lucid darts of d 
Can chase this darkness of the soul awa* 
But Nature's forms display'd the shade 
And philosophic Reason banish fear. 
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OF sle£:p and dreams. 



oLEEP then arises, when divided roll 
Along the limbs the spirit and the soul; 
And part flies off without, part inly shrinks, 
Together press'd, and deep-receding sinks: 
Then slide the limbs, the nerves in languor melt : 
Since from the soul the conscious sense is felt. 
When sleep that sense impedes, the flutter'd soul 
Must then ejected rush,. but not the whole; 
For then a death eternal would sufiiise 
The breathless body with its freezing dews : 
If not the limbs some lingering spirit own, 
Like fire that lurks with ashy embers strown: 
Whence conscious sense might waken through the 

frame, 
Like the blown sparks of blindly smother'd flame. 
But how this change is wrought, whence feels the 

soul 
Disturbed, and languors, through the body roll, 
My verse shall utter: bend thy heedful mind. 
Nor let my words be pour'd on empty wind. . 

VOL. II. c 
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First then th* eternal txxly needs m 
The circumfiising blasts and blows of 
Hence all material things are screen'd 1 
By skin, or bristle, shell, or brawn, < 
This air inhaled, ejected, ^to and firo, 
By breathing vitals, inward deab the 
When from .without, ^thin, the frame i 
Through porous entrances when strokes 
To the prime parts and elements of 1 
The limbs then gradual sink beneath 
The mind's and frame's organic seeds 
Their smooth positions, and their cha 
In part the spirit of the soul eiqpires 
In p^rt, deep-hidden, inwardly retire 
. Divided through the nerves and vein 
Its movements self-disjoin'd no more 
The conscious sense with change of m 
And since no prop the bodjr's streng^ 
Weak languors then the nerveless lii 
The knees sink down, arms drop, and 

Sleep grows on food: such strokes 
made, 
Food too inflicts, along the veins jco 
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When full or weary, heavier sleep ensues;. 
Then the sp^t frame intenser labours bruise. 
Deqper the soul is on itself retired; 
More rent within, and more without expired. 

And they that strive, on dose pursuits intent^ 
In labours busied or on pleasures bent, 
In dreams afresh their pains or joys pursue: 
The pleader then expounds the laws anew; 
The chieftain sets the battle in array. 
And charging spurs amidst the closing fray; 
The mariner beholds with daunted eyes 
The war of waves and hurly of the skies ; 
And me the Essence of Things engage, 
And Nature's mysteries shown in Latian page. ; 
And thus jblH other arts and studies seem 
To hold the mind in vainly-shadow'd dream. 

This in the man appears, whose earnest gaze 
Has dwelt on pompous shows in festal days; 
Though i|ow no more these sights his senses sway; 
Through his track'd mind the phantoms steal their 

way; 
And, many a day, their images arise, 
Float in his mind, and flit before his eyes 

G 2 
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E'en with his waking sense he seems to gL 
On feet that bound, and limbs that glide in d 
And hear the liqind harp and speaking stri 
And gaze the painted scenes the thronging 
Such is the force of habit and desire^ 
Whose springs both men and animals inspi 

Oft the strong steeds, that now in rest have 
Are seen in dreams to sweat, and snort, and 
As if, the prize in view, they launched 

might, 
And the wish'd goal were opening on the 

The huntsman's dogs, that in soft slunr 
Will shake' their legs, and ydp with sw 
Snuff with their nostril's breath the indr 
,And seem to follow on the winded tra 
Roused with a start, th^ see befiare t 
A phantom stag^ and stretch upon his 
Till shaking off the errors of the brr 
They feel their waking consciousness 

And gentle home-bred whelps will i 
Scatf ring the skimming slumber firom 
And snatch theii bodies from the gro 
Some unknown ent'ring step, or sti 
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If rough the seeds whence float the shadowy tribe, 
Fiercer the colouring which the dreams imbibe. 
Thus the pied birds by night will seem to rove 
And flutter round some temple's guardian grove^ 
If in their gentle sliunbcrs hawks pursue 
With battling beak, and hover in their view. 
In human souls what mighty motions rage! 
What great exploits their sleeping spirits wage I 
They vanquish kings, are captured, charge the foe, 
Or cry aloud beneath the murd'ring blow; 
And many flght, and wounded groan, or torn 
By lions or by panthers shriek forlorn: 
Many in dreams give gravest secrets way, 
Or self-accused their hidden crimes betray; 
Many in pangs of death slow-struggling lie. 
Or rush with their whole weight firom mountains 

high; 
Start from their sleep, and as entranced in mind. 
Scarce in the tumult's shock their senses find. 
Some thirsting sit where pleasant fountains glide^ 
And through their jaws absorb the river's nmning 

tide. 
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CONDITION OF PRIMITITE MANKIND. 



XiiBN hardier, as beseem'd, the race of c 
Since the hard ground had usher'd them to 
More vast their solid bones, and firm witl 
Were stnmg the nerves, that branch'd be 

their skin. 
No change of skies impair'd that giant moi 
Proof 'gainst the heat, and braced to fed the 
No unknown aliment their firames diseased. 
No plagues infectious on their bodies seized 
While rolling lustres round the heavens had i 
Wild as the beasts their wand'ring lives they 
No swain, robust, had turned with guiding h 
The crooked ][)lough, no iron delved the land 
None then to set the tender sapling knew. 
Or from tall trees the withered branches hew 
What earth spontaneous gave, and sun and sh 
Matured, sufficed th^n for the passing hou 
Midst oaks, whose rustling mUst' bestrewr 

ground. 
Nourished they lay, their feasts with acorns ^ 
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» 

Then wintry arbutes, that allure the sight, 
With blushing hue of ripen'd scarlet bright; 
Earth pour'd more plenteous, and of ampler size; 
Fot the new world, in fresh varieties, 
Blossom'd with genial fruits, abun'daiit then 
To sate the wants of miserable men. 
Rivers and fountains, with their gurgling sound, 
Call'd them to slake iheir thirst, in brbwds aroiind ; 
As liow upon the mbuhtain-torrent's brink, 
By the shrill roar allui^ed, the beasts impending 

drink. 
With nightly-wand'ring step they sought the cells, 
Where, in her haunt, the fabled wood-nymph dwells; 
Where sliding waters stealing from the cave. 
Crept o'er the humid rocks, with smoothly spread-^ 

ing wave ; 
The humid rocks, that drop by drop distil 
Through their green moss the slowly trickling 

rill; '. 

Or where swift springs, in gushes, broke away, 
And laved the open plains in bubbling play. 

Nor fire to them its uses had reveal'd, 
Nor did the skins of beasts a vesture yield ; 
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With anooiitfa Imibs tli^ erouch'd in momitani 



Or groves and woodland ^ens a shdter gare: 
And close in thickefs, till the storm were past, 
The^shunn'd the pelting shower, and beatii^ blast. 
No commcMi weal the human tribe allied; 
Bound by no laws, by no fiz'd morals tied. 
Each snatch'd the booty, which his fortune brought; 
And, wise in instinct, each his welfiure sought. 
With rudest nature loved the youth and maid. 
And Venus joined them in the forest shade : 
Tlie man's fierce strength, or passion^ forced the 

rite, 
Or acorns, arbutes, pears, obtained the bribed de- 
light 
With wondrous force of feet, and hands endued. 
They the wild race of woodland beasts pursued ; 
With iniHsile stones, and ponderous clubs, opprest. 
Full many fell, deep lairs concealed the rest; 
And when the chase was done, in night's dark shade, 
TJke bristly boars beneath the forest laid. 
They stretch'd their naked limbs upon the ground, 
With broken boughs and leaves enveloped roimd. 
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Nor yet with bowlings, through the glooms of night 
Sought they the sun, nor trembling call'd the light. 
But silent, drown'd in sleep, were fain to lie 
Till morning's rosy torch should gild the sky, 
From early time accustomed to survey 
Th' alternate interchange of night and day. 
No cause was left for distrust or amaze. 
Lest when the sun withdrew his fiuiing rays, 
For ever sink the glpry of his light. 
And earth be wrapt in one eternal night. 

But far more pressing fears their thoughts pos- 
sessed ; 
Wild beasts would steal upon their harass'd rest; 
The shaggy boar, or Uon, rushing nigh. 
Would force them from their rocky cells to fly; 
Quit to their savage guests the leaf-strewn bed. 
And face the storm of night with bare, unshelter'd 

head. 
' Nor then did more forsake life's pleasing ray, 
Than perish now, with swiftly gliding day: 
Though caught by teeth of beasts, their panting 

food, 
They fiU'd with shrieks each glen and echoing wood. 



\ 
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And mountain round, while beasts their limbs 

mter, 
Alive, within a living sepulchre; 
And others, saved by flight, yet bore away 
A body mangled, a half-eaten prey; 
And o'er their mortifying woimds they pressed 
Their tremulous hands, and from their groaning 

breast, . , 

With cries of horror, called on ling'xing death, 
Till worms, fierce-gnawing, stop'd their tortured 

breath; 
As destitute of human aid they lay. 
Hot knew what meant the wounds, that gnaw'd their 

lives away. 
Yet theii no bannered hosts, by thousands led, 
In one short day were mingled with the dead; 
Yet then no turbid seas, with whirlpool shock, 
Dash'd men and ships upon the sunken rock. 
Oft, with roused billows heaved the raging main^ 
But idly chafed, and roused its rage in vain; 
And none its placid harlotry beguiled. 
When, treacherous-smooth, its waters gUtt'ring 

smiled. 
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The rudder's mischief undiscovered lay, 
And blind the science of the watery way. 
Then dearth would oft the pining frame consume; 
Now bloated plenty sinks us to the tomb. 
Then, for themselves, would simple men infuse 
Herbs in their cups, that reek'd with deadly dews : 
For others now with meditated skill 
The hands of man the venom'd juice distiL 



Catullus. 

CATULLUS. 

Bef. Clu 80. 



EPIGRAMS AND MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



BNOiisH translator: nott. 



Caius Valerius Catiillus was bom at Verona. He 
was carried to Rome, wh^ a youth, by a noble- 
man of the name of Mallius ; and, by his elegant 
genius, acquired the patronage of Cicero. He 
satirised Julius Caesar; who revenged himself 
like a man. of the world, and a man of sense and 
good temper, by asking the satirist to sup with 
him. He travelled into Bithynia with Memmius, 
governor of that province; and the same to whom 
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Lucretius had dedicated his philosophical poem. 
But notwithstanding the countenance which he re- 
ceived from the principal men of his time, his . 
poems contain indications, that he was in narrow 
circumstances; a predicament, not very unusual 
with a poet and a man of pleasure. In the 
peninsula of Sirmione^ once Sirmio, where Ca^ 
tullus resided,* Mr. Eustace informs us, that there 
is still a vault, call^ the Grotto of Catullus, near 
the ruins of a Roman bath. This intelligent tra- 
veller speaks also of arched ways and towers, but 
supposes them Gothic. The Lesbia of Catullus 
was Clodia, the wife of Quintus Metellus Celer, 
accused by Cicero of having poisoned her husband. 
This is the lady whose eyes were red with weep- 
ing at the death of her i^arrow ! a sensibility per- 
fectly consistent. Catullus died an untimely death 
at the age of thirty. 

Much of the poetry of Catullus appears to have 
been lost. The generality of those compositions, 
which have reached us, are pieces of gallantry or 

* Classical Tour through Italy.. 
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satirical epigrams, with a few poems of a more 
elevated cast They exhibit in singular contrast 
the sensual grossness which is imbibed from de- 
praved habits and loose imaginations, together 
w;^th gleams of sentiment and taste, and the polidi 
of intellectual cultivation. They, who turn wit^ 
disgust from- the coarse impurities that sully his 
pages,^ may be inclined to wonder,^ that the term 
of delicacy diould ever have been coupled with 
the name of Catullus. But to many of his ef- 
fusions, distinguished both by fancy and feeling, 
this praise is justly due. Many of his amatory 
trifles are quite unrivalled in the el^ancy of their 
playfulness; and no author has excelled him in 
the purity and neatness of his style, the delightful 
ease and racy simplicity of his manner, and his 
graceful turns of thought and happinesses of ex- 
pression. Some of his pieces, which breathe the 
higher enthusiasm of the art, and are coloured 
with a singular picturesqueness of imagery, in- 
crease our regret at the manifest mutilation of his 
works. Catullus appears folly to have merited the 
epithet of doctusy which the ancient writers bestow 
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upon him, and by which they did not mean what 
we understand by learned ; but rather knowing or 
accomplished 'f what the old English authors signify 
by cunning: as Sbakspeare, << Cunning in music 
and the mathematics." An epithet perfectly i^ 
propriate to a writer like Catullus, ii^o^ in the 
words of Johnson's epitaph on Gkddsmith, ^^ nul- 
lum, quod tetigit, non omavit:" He touched no 
q)ecies of writing which he did not embellish. 



CATULLUS 



TO LESBIANS SPARROW. 



oPARRow ! my nymph's delicious pleasure ! 
Who with tiiee, her pretty treasury 
Fanciful in frolic, plays 
Thousand, thousand wanton ways; 
And, flutt'ring, lays to panting rest 
On the soft orbings of her breast : 
Thy beak with finger-tip incites, 
And dallies with thy becks and bites; 
When my beauty, my desire, 
Feels her darUng whim mspire^ 
With nameless triflings, such as these, 
To snatch, I trow, a tiny ease 
For some keen fever of the breast. 
While passion toys itself to rest ; 
I would that happy lady be. 
And so in pastime sport with thee. 
And lighten love's soft agony. 

VOL. II. D 
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The sweet resource were bliss untold. 
Dear as that apple of ripe gold, 
Which, by the nimble virgin found, 
UnloosM the zone that had so fiist been b 
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ELEGY ON THE SPARROW. 



£iACH Love, each Venus, mourn with me I 
Mourn, every son of gallantly ! 
The Sparrow, my own nymph's delight. 
The joy and apple of her sight; 
The honey-bird, the darling dies, 
To Lesbia dearer than her eyes. 
As the fair-one knew her mother. 
So he knew her from another. 
With his gentle lady wrestling; 
In her snowy bosom nestling; 
With a flutter, and a bound, 
Quiv'ring round her and around; 
Chirping, twittering, ever near. 
Notes meant only for her ear. 
Now he skims the shadowy way, 
Whence none return to cheerful day. 
Beshrew the shades ! that thus devour 
All that's pretty in an hour. 

D 2 
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The pretty Sparrow, thus, is dead; 
The tmy fugitive is fled* 
Deed of spite ! poor bird ! — ah ! see, 
For thy dear sake, alas! for me! — 
My nymph with brimfiil eyes appears. 
Red from the flushing of her tears. 
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TO LESBIA. 



Lbt us, my Lesbia I live and love: 
Though the old should disapprove: 
Let us rate their saws severe 
At the worth of a denier. 

Suns can set beneath the main, 
And lift their fiided orbs again: 
But we^ when sets our scanted light, 
Must slumber in perpetual night. 

Give me^ then, a thousand kisses; 
Add a hundred biUing blisses: 
Give me a thousand kisses more; 
Then repeat the hundred o'er: 
Give me other thousand kisses; 
Give me other hundred blisses; 
And, when thousands now are done. 
Let us confuse them every one: 
That we the number cannot know; 
And none, that saw us kissing so. 
Might glut his envious busy spleen. 
By counting o'er the kisses that had been. 
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TO HIMSELF. 



Catullus! give thy follies o'er: 

Ah ! wretch ! what's lost, expect no more : 

Thy suns shone bright, when to and fro 

Thou, at her beck, didst come and go: 

The nymph who once thy passion proved. 

As never nymph shall ere be loved. 

What frolic joys would then enchant. 

When thou would'st ask, and she would grant? 

Then clear and bright thy suns would shine: 

And doth she, now, thy love decline? 

Then be a like refusal thine. 

Follow not her, who flies from thee; 

Nor wretched in despondence be. 

But scorn the weakness that can feel. 

And bear thy grief with breast of steel. 

Farewell, oh girl ! whom I adore ! 

Catullus now laments no more: 

Firm he persists: he will not woo, 

Nor for unwilling favours sue. 
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Yet thou wilt grieve, when ask'd by none: 
Think, cruel ! how thy days will run ! 
Who to thy side shall now repair? 
In whose fond eyes shalt thou be fair? ' 
Whom wilt thou for thy lover choose? 
Whose shall they call thee? &lse-onel whose? 
Who shall thy darted kisses sip. 
While thy keen love-bites scar his lip ? 
But thou, Catullus ! scorn to feel : 
Persist — and let thy heart be steel* 
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ACME AND 8EPTIMIUS. 



On Sq)tiinii]s' lap entwiniiig^ 

While his Acme sank reclining; <^ 

^^ If I love thee not»" he cried, 

<' Oh my Acme ! oh my bride i 

Even to perdition love thee. 

And shall feel thy beauties more me^ 

As the rapid years roll by, 

* 

Like men, who love distractedly; 
Then, where Afric sands are spread^ 
Or India's smi flames over-head. 
May a lion cross me there. 
With his green-eyed angry glare." 
Love stood listening in delight 
And sneezed his auspice on the li^ 

Acme, as her lover said, 
Lightly bending back her head. 
And with lips of ruby skunming 
His tipsy eyes in pleasure swinmiing; 
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<< Septimillus ! darling mine ! 

So may we thus ever twine, 

Victims voVd at Cupid's shrine, 

As, with still more keen requitals. 

Thou art felt within my vitals V* 
Love stood listening in delight, 
And sneezed his auspice on the right 

In the heavenly omen blesft, 
They love, caressing and carest; 
The poor youth would h'ghtlier prize 
Syria's groves than Acme's eyes; 
Acme centres in the boy 
All her longings, all her joy ; 
Who more bless'd has mortals seen? 
When has a kinder passion beai? 
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OF QUINTIA AND LESBIA. 



QuiNTiA is beauteous in the million's eye; 
Yes— beauteous in particular% I own : 

Fairnddnn^d, stiaightHBhi^ied, tall-sized; yet I deny * 
A beauteous wbole : cSchanmk^^ess £kia[e*n none: 
In all that height of figure^ there is not 
A seasoning q>ice of that — I know not what; 
That piquani ■something, grace without a name; * 
But Leshia*s air is dbarining as her frame; 
Yes — Lesbia» beauteous in one graceful, wholes 
From all her sex their single graces stole. 



ILL NAMBS. 



JLbsbia against me prattles still, 
All manner of malicious ill ; 

Then Lesbia loves, or let me die: 
« Where is the proof? '' Why thus, good Sir, 
I fling my curses back on her. 

And let me perish, but in love am L 
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TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRMIO. 



oiRMio i the lovely eye of every isle, 
And green peninsula, where'er they smile; 
Whether the fresh, or briny wave^ surround, 
The floating lake, or ocean's blue profound; 
With what a joyous willingness of mind 
I thee revisit! leaving far behind. 
Still half incredulous, Bithynia's plain. 
And gaze, in safety, on thy scenes again ! 
Oh ! what more blissful, than to loose the breast 
From cares, and bid th' unburthen'd spirit rest? 
Sit by our home fire-side; forget the toil 
Of weary wanderings on a foreign soil; 
And on the long'd-for bed sink down at last 
In full-felt ease ; overpaid for hardships past ! 
Hail, pleasant Sirmio ! for thy master's sake 
Rejoice ! ye waters of the Lydian lake. 
Brighten in joy ! and each remembered thing. 
That laughs of home^ shall smile my welcoming ! 
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T0CALTU8, 



Ir efe in hnmiui grief diere fareatlie a wptH 

To charm the aknt tomb^ and aoocfae die dead$ 
When loft xcj^-eU on past afiecdons dwdl» 

And o'er fiand fijendahipi Ipst^ our tears are ihed; 
Sore, a lets pang must touch Qodndlia's shades 

While hovering o'er her sad,* untimely bier; 
Than keen-felt joy that qnrit pure pervade 

To witnew diat her Calvoa held her dear. 



' b 
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DIRGE AT HIS BROTHER'S TOMB. 



Hlow faring on, o'er many a land and sea. 
Brother ! I come to thy sad obsequy : 
The last fond tribute to the dead impart. 
And call thee, speechless ashes as thou art, 
Alas ! in vain! — since &te has ravish'd thee. 
E'en thee, thyself, poor brother! torn fipom me 
By too severe a blow; let this be paid. 
This rite of ancestry, to soothe thy shade; 
Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship teU, 
And oh ! for ever ! bless thee, and farewell ! 
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HYMENEAL 

UN THE NUPTIALS OP JVLU AND MANUUS, 



A YOUTH, 

V ESPER ascends : ye youths ! together rise : 
Eve's long expected star has gilt the skies: 
Rise, leave the feast; the bride will soon appear; 
The bridal song be sung: Oh Hymen^ Hymen, 
hear! 

A VIRGIN. 

Mark ye the youths? to &ce them, maidens, rise; 
Night-shedding Hesper lights the spangled skies : 
Look up: 'tis so; and saw ye how their throng 
Sprang forth? nor idly: soon to raise the song: 
Let us in rival strain surpass the lay: 
Oh Hymen, Hymen, bless the wedding day. 

A YOUTH. 

Arduous the palm of strife : oh ! friends ! be 
strong : 
For see, yon maidens muse some mutter'd song: 
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Nor idly muse: some memorable lay; 
While we our ear sand thoughts have tum'd away : 
We merit shame, since victory fevours care: 
Yet now your parts with emulation bear: 
'Tis theirs to speak: let us rehouses frame: 
Oh Hjrmen, Hymen, bless the marriage flame ! 

VIRGINS. 

Hesper ! knows Heaven a star like thee severe, 
That tear'st the maiden from her mother dear? 
The lingering maiden from her mother's arms, 
And yield'st some fervid youth her spotless charms ; 
What wrongs more fierce can cities storm'd dis- 
play ? 
Come, Hymen, hither ! Hymen, grace the day ! 

YOUTHS, 

Hesper! what star more joyous shines above? 
Thy flames ccmfirm the plighted troth of love : 
By covenants of men, of parents^ seal'd. 
Thy dawn alone the wished embrace can yield: 
What hour can Gods bestow more wished than this? 
Come, Hjonen, hither ! crown the hour of bliss ! 
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TIBOIH8. f 

■ ■ ■ . 

Alas I oompaiiioiis I Heqier^s dhwniiig nj , . /' 
Has stolen a piffpiate of our qports acwij: 
Oh :dreaded star I how many sentries wail 
At thy pale f^db, to wfttch the goaided grtei 
Tlrough ni^tly shades the ste^lthy robben 

rove, 
The softy th' insidious ravi^ers of love : 
And dB;» as Lucifer, firom morning skies 
Does thy pale gleam their hair-teeadtfa sciqpes 

surprise* 

YOUTHS* 

This, Hesper ! is tV unwedded fiur-one's joy; 
To rail on thee^ who dost her thoughts employ : 
What if their railing be a trick of art, 
And him they flout, they worship in their heart? 
They long for him, whom prudishly thqr chide: 
Oh Hymen, Hymen, at this hour preside ! 

VIRGINS. 

As in fenced gardens blows some floweret rare^ 
Safe from the nibbling flock, or griding share: 



Wbic^ gates refresh) eUA strengtb^s, irihii^dtbpi 

rear, 
To many a youth and many a maiden deitf ^ 
Clipt by the nail it bend^ the stem end hdesi 
No more by youths admired, or wished by maidsr ; 
So loved the rnipoUiited virgin Uooms; 
But when the blighting touch her flower consumes^; 
No more she diarms die youth, or charms thef 

ijaaid: 
C<M^e, Hymen^ Hymen, give the nuptSftlsr aid !' 

YOUTHS. 

As on the naked field the londy |6ine 
Yields no sweet grape, nor lifts its tendril twine : 
Droops with its weight, and winds its tender 

shoots 
With earthward bend around their twisted roots : 
Nor herd nor peasant, in the noon-day heat. 
Beneath its checquer'd, bow'ry shade retreat: 
But if it clasp some elm with married leaves. 
Its shade the peasant and the herd receives: 
Such is the virgin, who untouched remains, 
While still unwooed her useless beauty wanes» 

VOL. II« M 
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Bat, wedded in her blooniy dioie dittlni deii|^ 
Her husband's eyes, nor shame her parents sig^ 

Resist not fiercely, virgin I — but obey' 
Thy mother, fiuher : thy betrothcfs they; ^ ' 
Not thine thy virgin flow'rt a part is then: - ' 
Thy sire a third; a third thy mother. shares e i < 
A third thy own: then strogj^iiof^ ooy.maidA 
For in thy bridegroom both ave disobey'd: - " 
They with thy dower have yielded ev'ry ri|^t: 
Com^ Hymen, liymen, bless the marria^ ni^l 
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ARIADNE. 

PROM TUB NUPTIALS OP PELS VS AND THETIS. 



JVo peasant tills the fields : the steers are eased 
Of the neck-galling yoke: no byU upturns 
With downward-sloping share the moulderinjE^ 

glebe: 
Discolouring rust soils the deserted plough; 
Nor the bent rake clears firom the creeping vine 
The crinnbling earth; nor he; that prunes thei 

bough 5 

Lops with his lightening hook the leafy tree. 
The palace, thirough its inner space discerned 
Of longi>rec^ding haU%> shone gorgeously . t 
With gold) and bumish'd silver: coudies gleam'd 
Whitening with ivory; tables glittered thibk > i' \ 
With goblets ; all tb^ s^ndid mansion laughed 
With r^al c^ulence. The coiich, prepared J. 
hx the mid-chamber for the goddess-bride^ 
Rose high with pliimy tnishions. It was carved 
From teeth of Indie elephants, and ^spread : > 
WjWi the shell-puxple's crimscm of the sea. 

E 2 
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The tapestried covering wrought wtdi 

Ibmis 
Of men, displayed heroic lore, in threada 
Of wond*rou8 art For there upon the i 
Longk^choing to the flowing sound of w« 
Stood Ariadne: casting a fat look 
On Theseos, as in n^d bark he passed 
Away; and pangs of furious wild deqiair 
Mastered her throbbing heart. Nor yet bii 
That she was Ariadne; idiile^ scarce wakvd 
From her deceiving sleq>, she saw hendf 
Left wretched on the solitary sands. 
The yoath^ who could forget her, flyfaig^ bei 
The billows with his oars, and left his wwft 
Light-scatter'd to the winds and to the stxHrn 
£Gm when the {Hrincess from the weedy shoM 
Discerned remote^ she bent her straining eye% 
In posture like the statue of a nymph 
Madding in Bacchic orgies : trouUed diou|^ 
Rush'd on her soul, like waves; not msBer^A ill 
The slender mitre on her ydObw hair; 
Or the transparent scarf, that o'er her brsast 
Spread light its covering; or tfie girdle's grasp <' 
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Gainst whidi her boaom's struggling orbi rebell'd : 

But all torn wildly off from all her &rm 

Lay strewn on ev^ side, and the salt seas, 

White-foaming at her feet, broke over them. 

She nor her mitre^ nor her floating ssone, 

Regarded au^it : on thee, oih Theseus ! — still 

On thee she dwelt with heart, and mind, and soul, 

Distracted. Ah! unhappy one! how grief, 

And senseless frenzy seized her ! and what thorns 

Of anguish Venus planlaed in her breast I 

In that heroic age did Theseus leave 

Piraeus' winding bay, and visited 

The Cretan walls of that inhuman king. 

For l^ends tell that Athens, erst constrain'd 

By cruel pestilence, atoned the death 

Of slain Androgeos; and a tribute sent 

Of chosen youths, and maids in beauty's flower, 

To glut the monstrous Minotaur: Wbm thus 

The noble city underneath its curse 

Groan'd heavily, the gallant Theseus cliose 

To perish self^devoted, in behalf 

Of his dear Athens; rather than these maids 

Fiod graves in Create, yet nteed 9 fimeral xi^ 
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So» in light boric, with gentle breeas he sn 

To awfiil Minos, and his stately court. 

When on the stranger fell the eager gaxe ■ 

Of that same royal virgin, who reposed 

Within her mother's arms, on pillow chasle 

That breathed sweet perfumes, like the wj 

buds 

On green Eurotas' river-banks, or breath 

Of the Spring-gale, that draws the colours jbi 

• 

From all the streaky flowers. No sooner then 

The gazing maid withdrew her glowing eyeSf 

And bent them on the floor, then all her brea; 

Conceived a flame, and all her vitals bum'd. 

Oh sacred Boy ! that, merciless of heart, 

Troublest, alas ! how cruelly ! the soul 

With passion's fiuy, yet with human grieft 

Minglest delights; and thou, oh Venus! queen 

Of Golgos, and Idalia's leafy lawns; 

With what a sea of troubles did ye toss 

The maiden's heart ; with what a flame consume f 

When for the stranger of the yellow locks 

She drew full many a sigh. How languished she 

Jn heart-struck terrors ! how her cheek grew pale 
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With yellowing tinge, like the wan shine of gold. 
When Theseus, match'd against the monster, 

sou^t 
Death, or the palm of glory! Nor to Heaven 
Vow'd she unpleasing offerings, though to her 
Fruitless : nor vainly on her silent lips 
Whisper'd suspended hopes. For, as the blast 
Of irrisistible whirlwind, with a rush 
Of sudden eddy shakes a branching oak 
On the mount Taurus; o;!* cone-rustling pine 
Dropping with gums ; and smites the knotted 

trunk: 
Wrench'd from the roots the tree falls headlong 

down, 
And crushes all beneath it : with such force . 
Did Theseus quell the savage, prostrated 
In dust, and beating with his hc^ms the wind. 
Then, in his glory, he secure retraced 
His footsteps, governing with silken skein 
His wandering feet ; lest, measuring forth his way 
JFrom windings of the labyrinth, he should err, 
Foil'd by the cunning edifice, that spread . 
Its undiscoverable maze around. 
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Bat why, thus starting from my theme^ reoounl 
Superfluous tales? how Ariadne left 
Her Other's aspect, and her sister's kiis, 
And mother's folding arms : who, wretched madi^ 
Should with flush'd weeping mourn her davighter 

lost? 
But Theseus' love was dearer than them all. 
Or how the ship was wafted to the shore 
Of Naxos' foaming isle; or how, when closed 
Her heavy eyes in that disastrous sleep, 
Ingrate he fled, and left her? — Oft;, they say. 
With burning indignation she pour'd forth 
Shrill outcries from the bottom* of her heart: 
Climb'd sad the steepy mountains ; and threw out 
A long glance o'er the vast and foamy deep: 
Or on the flat shore ran amidst the waves, 
That swell'd their rippling surface opposite; 
From her bared leg lifting the drapery light: 
Then, in extremity of anguish, spoke 
These wild upbraidings ; with her cheek all bathed 
In tears, while shivering sobs confused her words : 
^* And is it thus, perfidious man ! led far 
From my own country, thou forsakest me now, 
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Perfidious Theseus I on a desert shore ? 
And dost thou then dqpart^ of watchful Gods 
Heedless, and ah! bear with thee to thy home 
Those vows, accursed by me ? Could nothing turn 
Thy cruel purpose? did no sudden thought 
Of pity cross thee ? did thy hard heart feel 
No soft, compunctious visitings for me? 
Not such thy utter'd promises; not these 
The hopes thy lips convey'd to me undone: 
But wedding joys, and wishes all fiilfill'd 
Of marriage love : now to the winds of air 
Blown and disp^rs'dl Let never woman trust 
The oath of man : let never woman hope 
Faith in his tender speeches. He, while aught 
Inflames his ardour to possess, will fear 
No oath ; will spare no promise. But when once 
His gust is sated, fears not what he spoke; 
Heeds not liis perjured promise. Yet 'twas I 
That finom death's whirlpool snatch'd thee, and 

resolved 
To sacrifice my brother Minotaur, 
That I might qpfend with thee life's latest hour. 
Deceiver as thou art l--«nd 'ds for this > 
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That fixresl beasts must tear me; fairds of'piey'T 
Dismember; and- no heap 0f firiciidly earth ['.r. 
Be scattered o*er iny corse 1-^ What lioness' i I . 
la wilderness of rocks first hrought thee fiartk?r 
What sea oonoeiVd thee m its roaring dqilh%- r 
And from its- Ibaming billows cast thee out? 
Syrt, Sc^Ila, or CJhaiTbdis, which, or what 
Art thou? that &r the sweets of life bestowed - 
Mak*8t this return? but, if thy heart rq>ell'd 
Union with mie; and if to thee seem sti»n 
The laws of marriage which old Ceorops firamed»^ 
Thou oould'st, at least, have braqg^t me to diy 

home : 
That I, with pleiisant labour, might have been - 
Thy handmaid: tenderly thy snowy feet 
Laving in limpid waters, or thy couch 
l^reading with purple coverings. Ah ! what boots 
This fren2y of misfortune ? why comj^lain 
To the unconscious air, that neither hears 
My utter'd speech, nor can in words reply? 
He^ now, has' nearly past the middle seas; 
And not one solitary mortal meets 
My gaze^ along the ocean's weedy shore: 
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And Fate, insultiiig even my dying hour. 
Envious denies the Uessing of complaint 
To listening ears. Oh mighty Jupiter ! 
Would that, in time long past, no ships had 

touched I 

From Athens on our coast; no mariner 
With dreadful tribute to the bull, had loosed 
His cable, and, perfidious, sail'd for Crete ! 
Nor ere that stranger, masking in sweet form 
His cruel purpose, rested in my home ! 
Whither shall I betake me? on what hope 

Lean for siij^rt ? . say, shall I seek again 

___ * 

The hills of .Cretan Ide? ah me ! the. deep 

Rolls broad its severing flood, and cruel forms 

Of the wide seas a gulph impassable. 

Or might I hope my Other's succouring hand? 

I, who could leave him ; following this stem youth 

While reeking with my brother's sprinkled blood ? 

Shall I console my sorrows with the love 

Of that so feithfiil spouse, while now his oars 

Bend pliant in the billows, as he flies ? 

Shall I pass inland, and forsake the shore? 

No dwelling has this lone, unpeopled isle/ 
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There jf no cgKM Iiaioei the Hm ^ WK fm iolL;!A 
A girdle roiiiid;.iio plaiiy no hope oli^^^tul 
All lolituy, fiknt, deicdetei r 

A proqwct of inevitaUe deirtli* 
But let ndt yet my dying eyes gfow dinif 
Kor sense my fiunt limbs kttve^ ero diiis betmyft^ 
I ask the Gods Cv TaDgtanoe^ md attest 
With my last breath the hofy frith of Heaven.? 
Ye^.then, that with r etrib u t i ve revenge, 
'^^sit the deeds of men; whose fiinhcad» twmed 
With snaky hair, waves with th' aTcnging wnth 
Of my eaqpiring breast, arise and hear I 
Ckune to my side: oome listen the complaints 
Which, oh me miseraUe I I perforce 
.Now from my inmost vitals breathei thus losl^ 
Burnings and blind with my ddirious rage. 
Since from the very bottom <^ my heart 
I heave this plaintive voice, oh suflbr not 
My tears and groans to vanish on the winds! 
But in the ipirit, that within him wrought^ 
When he forsook me on the desert shores 
In that same spirit, deadly to himseli^ 
And to his kindred, let him stain his house 
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With horror and pollution/' When she^ thus. 
Had given her smrows utterance, and had call'd. 
In her distractioni heavenly vengeance down 
On Theseus' cruel deed, Heaven's Ruler bow'il 
His head: and at his unresisted nod 
Earth and sea trembled, and the firmament 
Kock'd its bright orbs. But Theseus, dark of mlnd^* 
Dismiss'd fi*om memory all injunctions past. 
Though long with heed retained: nor lifted iq> 
The gladdening symbol, that he safe retum'd 
To hib own country's harbours, In the eyes 
Of his longHBorrowing fitther* Story tdliv 
That idien old JBgeus tru»ted to the winds 
His son, who bent his galley's saik to leave 
Minerva's towers, he dasp'd him in his arms^ 
And gave this mandate; *^oh, my only sont' 
More pleasant in mine eyes than length of life: 
My son ! whom I, perforce^ dismiss to cope 
With doubtftd perils ; son ! so lately lent 
Again to these fond arms, in the last stage 
Of feeble years : since now my moumfiil hap 
Amd thy own fervid valour tear thee hence 
From these unwilling eyes, whose languid orbs 
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Still gaase unsaled cm my son'i dear free;: . './ 
Not g^ I mid. thee hence; nor ahek Ahe« biMh 
Symbolt of.proqperoiu ^Fortune,- I:ln]l*eMe i rA 
My .boMvn. of complaint) and soil in dnit : . .:) 
My hoary lockup andca tbf flitting nunt i 

JSufpend discoloured muIb: that thii:niy:gpief si. 
4(]ld foid-inflamingangoiah mqr.be read .: i 
In thy .Iberian canvas, while its IbUb ; : ..s.itf 
Ai^.tiiigqjd with dnd^ bbie. . If jhe^aifaotdBvels 
In Uest Jtoniv^ Fallaii who dsftnds t';!* nI 

Oar nu».and ciQr» grant, .that .ia : the lUood ^ ^>T 
Of that half-human bqll thy hand be^ned; .:i ' ^ * 
Then bury these injunctions in ,tfay heart: « 
Let them take growth, and flourish, so that tindC: 
May. never root .them out. Soon as thine -quefei/. 
Behold our hills again, straight let .thy crew 
The dismal canvas on the yard-ann iiur), 
And hoist with ropes the sails of snowy white:* 
That, seeing, I may recognize the joy 
Of that blest moment, when auspicious time 
Returns thee present to mine eyes again.'' 
These mandates which, before^ with constant 
mind 
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He cheridi'd, now from .Theseus' memory fled, 
Like mists from airy ridge of snowy Alp 
Swept by the whiriwind. Still the fiurthm: bent 
From a high turret's top his straining eyes. 
Anxious, and dim with weeping. When he saw 
The sable-swelling sails, from the steq> rocks 
He cast himself down headlong; deeming then 
His Theseus lost by an inhuman death. 
So Theseus, glorying in the monster slain, 
Enter'd beneath his &ther's roo^ now changed . 
With fimeral horror; and himself now felt. 
A portion .of that anguish, which, ingrate 
Of soul, he fix'd in Ariadne's breast: 
Whai^ wounded to the heart, a thouswd grie& 
RoU'd in her bosom, .while she pensive bent 
On the receding ship her lengthening gaze. 

But in another part, lacchus, flush'd 
With bloom of youth, came flying .from above 
With choirs of Satyrs, and SUeni, born 
In Indian Nyse: seeking thee he came. 
Oh Ariadne I with thy love inflamed. 
They, blithe^' from every s|de came revelling on, 
Distraught with jocund madness: with a burst ' 
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Of BMdiie oiitcrie% aM wOk tbmag himSk. ■ FI 

i 

Some shixdc dicir hyndirawdad ^aan^ and Miii 
From iM&d to hand, in #ild and filfii ttuMg :v/H 
Snatch'd a toni bdlftr^ fimbi: loaie gitt diaM 

Widi twutod aetpenti: otfaen boift akn^ ri'r 
In^tholloir arlci^ the myitanm cif dw Obdr^ Tl 
Mysteries, to niiinitiiited ear r >\\\ 

In silence wrejpC On timhidi odim mote ^'^^ 
Widbk tapering baisdsy or finm sDK^ 
Oank'd shxUl a tinlding eoond; and nian|r iMiM 
ThB horn-s hcwine Uan^ and the bakbaiie pife' 
Bra/d hardi i^xm the ear its dfamiiig tarn. 

Thus gorgeonsty widi oolour'd figuns wioogltt 
The drapery spread its mflnrimg fi)ld% and TeHfd 
With arras coyerlet the weddii^ coodx* 

When iiow die thttmg of Thessaly had gaaed 
Their eager fillf diey reverently gave place 
To step of Gods approaching. As the gal% 
Ruffling the cahn sea with its murmuring breeze^ 
Stirs the sloped waves^ at rising of the dawn, 
Beneath the flitting lustre of the suni.. 
Thqr* forward driv^i with gentle blast, roll on 
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• 



Slowly, and as with sounds of laughter shrill 
Dash their soft echo; till the growing wind 
Freshens, and more and more in heaving swell 
They float far-glittering in the purple light: 
So from the palace vestibule the throng 
Flow'd gradual forth, and wander'd wide away. 
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P UBLius Virgilius Maro was bom at the village 
of Andes near Mantua. The life recorded of 
him is stufifed with romantic superstitions, and 
ridiculous fables; which are no further worthy of 
notice than as they show the estimation in which 
his genius has been held. He is said to have 
excelled in medicine, and geometry: probably 
with as much truth as, in the dark ages, he was 
supposed. to have been a conjuror. His genius 

F 2 
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for mathematics ha^ Jipwff^, been though to 
eiqplain, with great l!n^meB8» the method and 
exactness of his poems: an idett^ aeemiii{^y» bai^ 
rowed fix>m some Uteraiy professor in the flying 
island of Laputa. ]it iq^^eAri that, after the battle 
of Philippic Virgil's Jbrm was indnded in tlie 
lands allotted to the disbanded soldiery; but that 
he obtained its restoration firom Octaviiis Csesar. 
To this drcumstanoe he alludes in cme of his 
edogaes, in the person of a gratefiil shepherdt 
who tells his story to an exile* He afterwards 
rose, by his geniu% to distmction at Rome. Ma^ 
crobius has preserved the fragment of a letter 
from Virgil to Augustus, on the subject of his 
.^Eneid : Which, it seems, the latter had pressed tb 
see. ^^ As to my .ffineas, if indeed I conceived 
him, as yet, worthy your ear, I would willingly 
send him; but the thing is so fiur imperfect that 
it seems to me as if I had tmdertaken so vast a 
work by some sort of mental infatuation." It is 
said, that he was prevailed upon to give a read^* 
ing of his poem ; and that Octavia, the widow 
of Antony and the sister of Augustus,, who was 



\ / 
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preeettt) was to aiSeated by the ddicate proph&« 
tical aUusion to <iie death of her son MareelivB, 
that ghe fkinted itway ; and the poet i^eceived ten 
sesterces for every line : or j£7S2 fis. 6d. Virgil 
was intimate With MoiVM^ ; who addresses to him 
a beautiftd ode on fai» Moling for Greece* He 
was taken ill <m hk retmn from Athois, and 
died at Bnuidusimii^ aged SU He was buried 
in the neighbaurhood of Naples, and his tomb 
is still in preservatioA.* It is said that on his 
death-bed he desired his .^Sneid might be burned : 

« Mr. Eustace in his ** Classical Tour^^ defends the i^enu- 
ineness of this sepulchre against the opinions of Cluverios and 
Addison. It stands on a precipice of the bill of Posilipo, and 
is shaded by the branches of an ilex that grows from the sides 
of an overhanging rock, and by festoons of ivy and boughs 
of WM myrtle. The lomb is n plain tailted coU, nrltKout 
urn or sarcophagus, or any inscription but the name of the 
poet. The distich, which it well known to English read^rft 
in Dryden's translation, 

I sang flocks, tillage, heroes | Mantua gave 
Me life: Brnndnsium death: Naples a grave, 

is engraved on a marble slab, fixed in the roclc, ojiposite the 
entrance of the tomb. Pieirp de 8iq^hsM9 asserts that, about the 
year 1520, he saw the urn that contained Yirgirs ashes, standing 
in the middle of tlie sepulchre, sapported by nine small marble 
pillars, and the above inscription on the frieze | but (he latter 
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but that Augustus very properly prevented thu 
sacrifice to a fastidious judgment, and directed 
Tucca and Varius to prepare it for publication* 
Virgil is reported to have been of a tall stature^ 
and a swarthy complexion; delicate in his con- 
stitution; of shy and reserved manners, and ne^ 
ligent in his dress. It has been whimsically 
thought that Vir^ is pointed out in the follow- 
ing passage of Horace^ sat S. b. 1 : 

Perchance he's something choleric? does not pleaie 
The taste refined of sqaeamish sparks like these ? 
His robe, that clownish dangles, may amuse; 
Or his feet sliddering in his gaping shoes? 
Yet, is he worthy: worthier breathes there none; 
Yet, as your hearty friend, he's tried and known: 
Yet, underneath this uncouth body's shell, 
Does an unbounded genius latent dwell. 

The gem exhibited of him by Fubdus Ursinus 
betrays itself, by the long hair. It is the head 

circumstance would seem to invalidate the genuinene!<s of the 
urn : as the inscription, though ancient, is not authentic ; and 
Mr. Eustace justly remarks, that the pillars are inconsistent with 
the simple Augustan style. Eugenia^ au author of 1625, speaks 
of a stone having been discovered in a neighbouring villa^ in- 
scribed thus: 

Siste, viator, pauca legito ; 

Hie Maro situs est. 
Stop, traveller, read tliese few words ; 
Here Maro is laid. 
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of an Apollo, It wouldy otherwise, be liable to 
suspicion, from the effeminate beauty, and serene 
air of the features. When the character of the 
man, in sculpture or painting, resembles that of 
the poet or the orator, we may reasonably su8^ 
pect that the &ncy has been at work. The usual 
bust of Demosthenes represents a stem and hard*^ 
featured physiognomy. The portrait from a gem, 
prefixed to Leiand's Life of Philip, is mild, and 
pleasing, and even eflfeminate. In Le Clerc's edi-* 
tion of Albinovanus, there is an antique head of 
Virgil, with a harsh eicpression and contour of 
feature: in both instances, the presumption is in 
favour of that likeness, which is least agreeable 
to the associations of the. &ncy. The fidlacy of 
such associations is, continually, shown by every- 
day experience. 

We are told that Vir^ composed his Geoigics 
with a view to promote a taste for agricultufe 
among the Romans, after the devastation of their 
fields by the civil wars; and that he wrote his 
^neid for the purpose of reconciling them t0 
monarchy in the person of Augustus. But it is 
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pot in an age of polished civilizatioiit ^^ that 
of the Romans, that poetry produces such effects^ 
The necessity of eating would, of itsd^ bare sal 
the plough in motion, without the intervention 
of hexameter rerses. The notion of Pope^ that 
*^ the iEneid waa as much a party piece as Ab* 
salom and Achitcqphel,'* seems equally iandfiiL 
The preponderance of successive powerfiil meiif 
the formidable weight of the military body, and 
the koity of public principle^ had prepared the 
way for an absolute government; and there was 
little occasion for the interference of a poet: nor 
were they, who, like Cato and Brutus, clung 
with the sternness of hcmourable patriotism to 
the free constitutions of their country, under 
which its greatness had grown, likely to be re* 
conciled to the usurpation of an artful and am- 
bitious boy, by a versified tale about Venus and 
the pious ^neas. Virgil, naturally, chose a sub- 
ject that flattered the national prejudices; and a 
Trojan origin was a favourite point of Roman 
history. Augustus, who was himself literary, and 
who, from taste as well as policy, encouraged 
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literature in others, might be supposed to patro- 
nise 8 Roman Epic poem, iidthout any deep 
design of state. 

The Romans were highly gratified at the ap* 
pearance of an Epic poem by one of their 
countrymen, and were not slow^jn placing it oh 
an equality with the Biad, if not above it. Pro* 
pertdus exclaims, 

Ye Roman ^its, ye Grecian Bards, give way! 
Some mightier Iliad rises into day. 

This exclamation of a paitjonable national vanity, 
has been echoed by many among the modems; 
who have been imable to pexceive that the de^ 
fidency of invention must, alone^ depress the 
Mneid in compariscm widi the IlilKir. Virgil has 
evidently woriced after models, with a servUity 
that betrays a . poverty of conception. Whole 
similes are translated from Homer, word for 
word. The comparison of Dido to Diana* is 
from the Odyssey : where it has much more pro- 
priety and effect; for the princess Nausicaa, 
playing at ball with her maideiM on the banks 
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of a river/ ofPers a &r more obvious iresemblaiioci 
to Diana dancing among her nymphs, than 
Dido, passing in state-procession with her guards 
through a crowd of people. This is no remark- 
able proof of that judgment, of which Virgil iiE^ 
thought to engross the praise. Medea is the 
prototype of Dido; and Dido^ in her melandid^ 
and her despair, is Virgil's finest effi>rt: but how 
&r more tender, natural,, and circumstantial is 
ApoUonius, in all the struggles and shades of 
feeling, which he describes in his heroine; and 
in the reciprocal S3rmipathy and gradual inteUn 
gence between his lovers ! V(^ith the exc^tiott 
of Dido and Tumus, who are touched with 
spirit, the general characters of the ^neid want 
force and interest and specific likeness. We 
know nothing of the brave Cleanthus, or the 
faithfiil Achates, but their names. As to iEneas, 
so far from bearing a comparison with the grace- 
fiil, gallant, and enthusiastic Jason, he alternately 
excites our contempt and disgust. His piety has 
the air of cant ; of bragging ostentation, and hy- 
pocrisy: it is the piety of a monk, hugging his 
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images of saints, and counting his beads. It 
appears no where in his actions, except where it is 
wanted to excuse villany. There is nothing great 
or generous in the character: yet it is meant td 
be all that is perfect. The faultless character of 
^neas is in the mouth of everj* school-boy. It 
is every where but in the poem itself. This heni 
has not common courage. On occasions of trial 
and peril he sheds tears, like a woman; and at 
the court of Dido, notwithstanding the promiseSf 
and visible protection, of his goddess-mother, he 
stands quaking behind the cloud, with his faitln 
fill Achates, who is every-whit as great a coward 
as himself, till he is quite sure that all is safe^ 
and that he has nothing to fear from this tei^ 
rible young queen of Carthage; whom he first 
flatters with bombastic professions in v^iy ill 
taste, then seduces, and then forsakes, with all 
the trepidation of a thief in the night. He 
closes this pious career by the afiair with Turnus; 
whom he first rates, in the language of a bully^ 
for his presumption in fighting for his country 
and his mistress, and then butchers in cool bloody 
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for having killed a Trojan^ his enemy, in fiur 
combat. This poem, in fiuit, whicii the critics 
have invested with a kind of mystary of per*, 
fection, and of which the r^ularity has lo con* 
founded their ordinary rule of judgment, thai 
they have been driven to account for it on ma- 
thematical principles, is equally defective in man* 
ners and fable: and the interest languishes and 
is broken in episodic and narrative details, that 
lire foreign to the genius of epic action,* 

For these reasons I cannot but be of <^inicai| 
that the fiune of Virgil, as an epic poet, is a 
&me of prescription, rather than of merit: the 
^£neid is the experiment of a descriptive poet 
in the epopaea. Its excellence in description, in 
sentiment, and in beauty of style, are not suffl* 
cient to justify the placing Virgil singly by the 
side of Homer, to the exclusion of poets hif 



« The ^neid has all the marks of being an immature per- 
formance. We meet with breaks and tialf-lines ; a practice 
•f which there is no other example $ and Ascanias, in the 
very same book, appears as a child in lap, and as a spirited 
youth, following the chase on horseback^ and longing to spear 
» lien. Mh, it. 84— ld6. 
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superiors in originality and in driBinatic forces 
Sheffield) duk^ of Budaagbanishire^ in )u« dir 
dactic ^* EsMiy on Poetry/' breaks put into th^ 
usual Bchool^boy rapture about Homer and VijRgil j 
and a3$ert9 of heroic pooois^ 

i 

^< There are but two (he world has yet brought forth." 

. .1 

Sir William Temple fidils into the tame trade of 
coinmonoplace; and talks of the two poets as 
having ^^ extinguished emulation and ocmfined 
tarue poetry, not only to tfadr two languages, but 
to their very persons.^' Is there no true poetry 
in ApolloniuS) and in Lucan? in Dante, and 
Tasso? in Camoens? and in i^enser, and 
Milton ? But this is the cant of prejudice, which 
refuses to see things as they are, and invents a 
metaphysical jargon, in place of rational cri* 
deism. The .Xneid is neither a fruitless mas* 
teipiece, nor is Virgil, in his epic character, a 
poet of unapproachable perfection. But his praise 
is that of a chaste and polished writer, a master 
of rythmical harmony, and of all the rdinemeHts 
of expr^sion : with a cast of melancholy tender<^ 
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ncM} aiicl a habit c£ aoml leAezioii, diit imMMPl 
moDtlly break farth in pathetic tana «f w aitiii a r it tf 
and a perceptkm of the beantifiil in die irtlrili 
of. nature and art, a ddieac^ of taate^ and^^iii^ 
ganoe of fiinqr, whicji peculiarly qualify InBi^ Air 
the province of descriptive paintin|^ in wfaidi Iw 
exoelB: although much of the finidhed grace ani 
grouping of hia figorea, ought perhapa^ ii 
to be Deferred to hia viaiUe atody of tin 
of ApoUoniaa; The Edognei have been aaaandl 
nndervahied as the ^Sneid haa been mt r ratiiil 
%ience^ ivith no intention of satire^ atraoge^ 
atyles them genteel pastorals t and thia ia the 
common idea. Yet notwithstanding the sweet- 
ness of the style, there is no want of a natural 
rusticity in the manners, thou^. they are of a 
fainter character than those of Theocritus. But 
in the selection of picturesque images, Virgil can 
scarcely be thought inferior; and he is remaric* 
able for that tact, which, by a single qpithet, can 
convey a whole train of imagery, or of pathetic 
associations, into the mind. Where the Bucolics 
are not imitations of real manners, they are at 
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least, the vehicleg of genuine soitimeiit, beauti* 
fully coloured from rural life; and have nothing 
in common with such genteel pastorals as those of 
Pope, which are imitations of nothing. But it 
is in ^Vthe Georgics,'' that Virgil shines forth in 
the strength of his genius, and <^ rejoices, like a 
giant, to run his course/' Taking his hint from 
the agricultural part of Hesiod's <^ Works and 
Days," and having before him a splendid di« 
dactic model in the philosophical poem of Lu- 
cretius, he has produced a work, in which 
natural history, the art of husbandry, and moral 
philosophy, are embellished with the most vivid 
graces of imagination; and the descriptive powers 
of the poet are carried to the highest pitch of 
attainable perfection. It may be said of the 
Georgics, as was said by Johnson of the 
English Iliad of Pope, that ^^ the author has 
left a treasure-house of poetical elegancies to 
posterity." He has left, also^ examples of poeti- 
cal imitation, in his descriptions of animal life, 
and of the appearances of nature, which have 
supplied to succeeding poets the colouring of 
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tiieir mBgerjf and ■liggw^fd thd-ondiiMi rf 

^1110^ fineit onatiaiii. = i i ''^ 

Tbe MincNr Foam are vmtHy e on md rnwi M 

■ 

be of doabtfiil aia^thmticity t biit» iik iflvecal;<itf 
liieiii, we are strikingly ttiminded of thn Yirfliliiil 
diction: dot are diqrf faj any meani, of the eobf 
ordinate merit, which hat been aawimedi HMf 
oansiit of <' The Gnat;** degantly trunlatedliy 
Spenaer, in the Italian §osm of atanaa; '< IShp 
lAric;** on the metanunphiDiia of 8cyll% dH 
dang^tear of Kum: ^ Short Pieces'' of the e|Pr 
grammatic land, and more in the CatuUiaai than 
the Virgilian, taste; <* Tie Tavern Dandng-Oirii? 
and << The Sallet:'' which seems to be the first 
part of a more eirtended poemt descriptive of f 
peasant's day. 
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From the Eclogvet. 
TITYRU8. 



MBLIBCEUS. 

You, Tltyrus! stretch'd at this broad beech-tree's 

root, 
In rural ditty breathe your slender flute: 
We quit our countrjr's fields ; our pleasant home ; 
Forced fi*om our own dear land in flight we roam : 
You, calm in groves, the beauteous maid proclaim; 
The woodlands ring with AmarylUs' name. 

TrrTRUs. 

Yes — ^here a God's benigniant work you see: 
Such, Melibceusl is he deemM by me. 
Oft from my sheepfold shall a lamb imbrue 
His altar-stone : where'er you turn your view. 
All is his gift: my oxen careless stray; 
And I on rustic reed my fimcies play. 
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HELIB(Et78« 

I envy not, bnt marvel: since the hand 

Of rapine lords it o'er each neighbouring land. 

Lo! I, thus harass'd, drive my kids before: 

This goat I scarce can lead; for twins she bore 

Among the hazels on the flinty rock. 

And left them, ah I the hope of all my flock. 

This, or my mind was duU, yon witbear'd oak* 

Touch'd by the lightning, in presages spoke: 

Aloft the raven croak'd from hollow tree^ 

But tell me, Tityrus ! say, what God waa he;? 

TITYRUS. 

I thought of Rome, as of our village town, 
Whither we drive our lambs, when fleeced and 

grown: 
Ah ! simpleton ! thus dogs with whelps agree ; 
Kids with their dams ; and great was small tq me- 
O'er other towns this city rears the head, 
As cypresses o'ertop the lithe-branch'd osier's bed. 



nmujL B» 



What led diy gtae to Rome? 

TITYBUS# 

*Twas Liberty: 
On my (kiU'd sprite ibe cast a brte,. bnt dieerinff 

eye: 
When), a» I cut my bewrd, it wkbier Ibll^ 
She lookM up«tt me^ iumI, thovgk late^ ^twa* 

welL 
'Twa& them tliat Gatatsoa broke hev ^kiw^ 
And Amaryllis held, who holds me nam, 
I own in Galatsea's fladiy homrs 
No hope of fieedoiisi; fibr no thrift was ours: 
Thou^ many abalkick firom my dose was hroogfaty 
And I with lidHfuress^d cheese the ci^ son^bt. 
Thankless my paina: noi? ere my palm could hold^ 
R^vmiml to mj homc^ the heavy gold.. 

Ah! AnuirjlUa l-Mvonder ble Has mm^ 
Why sad you sighM, and knelt at tivery shrine; 

G 2 
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And why the rosy apples thus should be 
Let hang untasted on the bending tree : 
Titjnrus wab absent: thee the piny grove. 
The springs, the shrubs recalled, made vocal by her 
love. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do? how quit my bonds, or find 
In other regions Deities so kind? 
At Rome that god-like youth first blessed my ^eSf 
For whom each year my altar-smoke shall rise: 
He to my suit retum'd these gracious words; 
*^ Swains ! rear, as wont, your bulls, and feed your 
herds/' 

MELIBOSUS. 

Blessed old man! thy fields shall then remain r 
Enough the portion of thy bounded plain : 
Enough the scanty culture, since thy own, 
Though moist with bulrushes, or scarr'd with stone. 
No herbs uncouth shall tempt thy yeaning ewes ; 
No rank contagion here its taint diffuse. 
Blessed old man ! here, midst famiUar streams, 
You'll breathe the cool, where twilight foliage 
gleams : 



rrmsoL 9B 

WerCf finbm die hedgo-rcMr of die Dd^iboiiiii^ 

ground; 
TTie beei^ like nwnnxm of HyUa^ liov'iiiig rounds 
As o'er the widow's flowery cones diey crecfv 
Sbali^ widi soft whi^ierhigs^ soodie diee into sleqx' 
On air-hung rock die Yine-dresser shall sin^ 
And hoane diy bijood of woodland jMgeons rii^; 
And from di' aerial elm die torde sdll 
Shall sob die murmur of her moaning InlL 

TITTRUS. 

Yes — ^die fleet stags shall range in fidds of ur. 
The seas receding leave the fishes bare: 
Parthians and Germans interchange their home; 
This drink firom Hgris, diat from Arar's foam; 
Ere from my breast, to life's extremest day, 
The features of that, youth shall melt away. 

laULIBCEUS. 

But we. to Afric's thirsty deserts fly, 
Crete's swoll'n Oaxes, or bleak Scythia's sky; 
Or Britain's wild shores, sever'd from the world : 
Oh ! when long years their turbid tide have hurrd^ 



M BnciunvB OF rum classic to: 

Shall I behold my cowtryV fidds ligMH^ ,. 
My turf-roof' d palace, and my poorman'W hq 
Tlie loU perchance with few thk eafs baalMi 
ShaU die fierce aoldier call this iSdi his mH 
This barbarous hirdings reap? see liem ikm^\ 
Of ciril discord I-— diese die fields we mm^^ 
QOf Mdliboeos I plant your pear-tree Unas'l: !. 
Go, set the green ranks of yoor elmy vmI lb 
Away, awfff my kids I once happy flockc 
No more steep-hanging from the shrubby rod 
In the green grotto while your shepherd lie% 
Shall he bd^ld yon with his straining eyis» 
No more VH sing : no more, my kids, yeH brae 
The bitter sallows, and Labemmn's boug^ ' • 

' i 

TITYRUS« 

This night, at least, thon canst with me itcH 
On the green leaves; and apples ripe are mil 
SoA curds, sweet chenrats— see ! the cots cori fal 
With smoke, and moantain shades &11 decani 
on our view. - 
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F\rofh ike Oeorgics, 
HARVEST STORMS. 



W^HY nhouUL I fi^eak of Antiiiiiij's dturihjr ddtfi^ 
And Bttffi) that thieateti tenq^ett, as thcjr rise? 
Or watchful <^utkNas to tbe iwaitt rifleii:, 
When the day shortens, and when droops the hqat ? 
Or when the «bow€ry spa^h^ ihdll tmk. hi irain, 
Or the ipiked harvest bristle o'er the piain, 
And the gre^i beand o'erswdl with milky grahl ? 
While rang« the reapeiis o'er (he ydlow land^ 
And cut the britde stalks with |;riping hand; 
Oft have I se^ in all their fiirj. driTisn, 
With battling concocprse mix: the winds of hei^itisn ; 
Snatch jGrom the clinging roots the ponderous com, 
Sudden aloft in gusty eddieil borhe:: 
Waft the l^t fiteme ; in blackening Whirls upteii^ 
The flyii^ stalks, and scatter them in air. 
And oft th' imitiense battalia of the sky, 
Brooding dark showers, tbe throiig'd clouds stoop 
fixMn high* 
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Air rushes down, and dduges the soil; 
Floats the high com, and drowns the oxen's tolL 
The trenches fill ; the channeled rivers rise^ 
And the breath'd spray from chafing ocean flies. 
Himself th' etherial Father, hovering shrouds 
His presence in a noon-day night of clouds; 

The lightnings firom his gleaming hand' are 
thrown ; 
The wide earth shakes; the beasts are fled and gone; 
Fear fills on men, and quails their humbled hearts: 
He smites huge Athos with his flamy darts: 
The rocks of Rhpdope disparted bow. 
And ruin rives Ceraunia's smouldering brow: 
Rains dash in floods; the gust redoubling roars; 
And howls, a mighty wind, firom forests and firom 
shores. 

Fear this; and mark, what monthly sign impends; 
Mark to what star cold Saturn's transit tends 
Or to what orbs, amidst the spacious sky. 
Wander, conjoin'd, the fires of Mercury. 
Pray, first, the Gods ; and, on the herbage green. 
When Spring, at Winter's fall, smiles out serene. 



Repeat the harvest rite; and still revere 

The mighty Goddess of the golden year. 

Then plump the lamb, then mild the wine, aiid 

sleep 
Is soft, upon the mountain's woodland steep* 
Let all the village Ceres' power adore; ' 
And milk, and luscious wine, with honey pour: 
Thrice round the new-sprung com the victim 

bear; 
And, in procession, rend with shouts the air; 
And Ceres call their humble roof to share. 
Nor be the sickle's circling sweep begun. 
When the ripe ears glow bumish'd in the sun; 
fire twisted oak-leaves bind the reaper's head, 
Ere with boon songs the uncouth dance he tread. 

That men, by signs unerring, might behold 
The rains, and heats, and winds that waft the 

cold. 
The Sire of Nature fix'd his rules on high; 
Bade us the changes of the moon descry ; 
By what prognostics winds are known to fall, 
And swains, with watchftil heed, their cattle stall. 
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When winds rise slow; the aea's heaved suritee 

swells 
.In weltermg foam; shrill crash th^ mountain ddb; 
Shores echo deep the beat of distant floods, 
And a low boUow socmd runs murmuring duroi^ 

the woods. 



vnmu 91 



pRAisBB Of A cacimT UF^ 

AVD OF PHtLOSOPBT. 



Oh peasaat^ fiur too Uert ! if oidy 4liift 

Were tbeirsi the 8]ia{de knowledge of tbeir bli« t 

Far from the din of aniu» earth's foodfbl wU 

With eajsjr nutriment repays their toiL 

Though not» at mom, tbmr mansions' portsls 

{HTOlld 

Wide disembogue the ebbing flatterer crowd; 
No pillars, chased with shdky they ra^ behcdd; 
Busts of fine brass, nor arras wroii^t with gold: 
Though their white wool no l^ian Tcsoom painty 
And their pure oil no foreign perfumes taint; 
Yet, rich in various wealth, the peasant knows 
A life ingenuous, and a safe repose. . 
Cahn fields, fresh dells^ grots^ Jimpid lakes, the 

breeze 
Echoing with herds, and slumbers bower'd with 

trees. 
Here beasts <^ chase the lawn or forest range ( 
Youth, train'd to little^ toils, nor sighs for change; 
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All to the Gods a solemn reverence pajf 

And holy shine the locks of silver gray ; 

Here Justice lingered, this her last retreat; 

Here left the print of her departing fi9et. 

Sweeter than all, that rural peace be8tair% - *^ 

May theyf whose love intense within me ^kamd{ 

Whose fQlets crown me, and whose raptures- Bni 

Oh may the Muses rank me of their quire ! ■ 

Theirs to reveal, before my lifted eye^ '" * 

The paths of stars, and wonders of the sly ; 

Whence sinks the solar disk in shade profisundE^ 

Whence the moon labours, and whence rodbi tile 

ground; } 

• * 
Why, bursting o'er its bounds, heaves hi^ th^ 

main, 
And, rolled within itself, is calm again; 
Why wintery suns dip swift their westering lights 
In Ocean's wave, or slow delay the lingerinn^ 

nights. 
But, if these walks of Nature be denied. 
If cold and sluggish creep my vital tide^ 
Be woodlands, then, my joy, and bubbling springs 
That down the vallies branch their murmurings; 
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Yes — ^let me^ lost to fond ambition's dreams, 
Inglorious love the forests and the streams ! 
Plains ! where Spercheus rolls his waters de^ ! 
Taygetus ! above whose craggy steep, 
The Spartan maid in Bacchic oi^es flies. 
Oh I wherefore are ye hidden from mine eyes? 
Who, now, shall lay me down to feel the gale 
That freshening breathes. in Hasmus' breerfr vale? 
Stretch broad the giant branches o'er the glade^' 
And screen me with immensity of shade ? 
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TRAINING OP THR H0R8B, 
JND PORCB OP THE 8BXVAL P488ION. 
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r OR th« fierce aqoadron would joa trau 
Or wheds, that ikim Alph6is' siaigeak sMad^.iv* 
And Ayiag csr, that tracks the drqse cf Jo«%V 
This eariy hardening let your coiiner ptote. : ' 
On spiritHBtiirriiig warriors fix his gaae; 
To his firm eye let brandiah'd weapons fabse} - 
I^ the shrill trumpet's dang convulse his 
And let him drag the creaking wheel, and 
The clanking lash ; with conscious pleasure stand 
Beneath the flatteries of his master's hand; 
And his clap'd neck's redoubling echo love; 
Thus, when scarce wean'd, his latent metdie 

prove ; 
And with sojft noose, in turn, liis head inure^ 
While startlish, weak, nor of his youth secure. 
But, in the colt's fourth summer, let him trace 
The beaten ring, with even-trampled pace; 
Loft light his folded legs in sinuous maze^ 
And seem to labour in his swift delays. 
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Then let \mk run )u» course, and call the ga)««» 
Toss the loose rein, and, flying, scqur tbevaleB; 
With skimming boof jHT^ifiitate lu9 way, 
And scarce tV wdeuted sand bis print botragi. 
As the strong blast, from Hypeurboreai) dame, 
Scatters the %ytbian «tori»% and d^owtriiesB doutb 

sublime ; 
The de^ com, qw^ering, floaM» with nistlmg 

breezy; 
Loud murmugrs $well the f(W^'^ tcpmost tveet; 
Long surge$i rcdl to diiH'Oi at onc^ he Iraqis 
Fidds int bi^ ^igbt, and skims above the deqos: 
So shall tby courser sweat tbroi^h distant iquioe^ 
Champing the bloody foam in £>lis' race: 
And lengthening to the goal ; or, tnun'd to war, 
Whirl with hisf flexile neck the Belgic car. 
When tamed, with thicken'd mash indulge thy 

Ere tamed, kept low, and scanted in his feed; 

For, erf^ yet broken, boils the fiery horse 

« 

With QQurage high, and riot^ in bia force ; 
When caught, reai:^ restive; and in hot disdaai 
Spurns tb^ Uthq ii^bip^ and iron^bittfid 
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But, to confirm their generous strength. 
The stings of secret and instinctive lo?e ; 
Whether in bulls thy care delight, or tteedt: 
The bulls they banish fiur to lonely meads; ' 
A mountain interposed, or broadening flood; 
Or stall them dose, and heap their racks witkr 

food. 
The female plucks their wasting strength away; 
Each, as he looks, to scorching fires a prey; 
Nor can his thoughts endure the vulgar lovei 
Of pastures firesh, or recollected groves: 
While she, with soft allurements, drives the twtht 
With battering horns to wreak their fierce disdain. 
In spacious wood the beauteous heifisr feeds; 
With mingled wounds the forceful battle bleeds f 
Black streams the gore; their thrusting horns ara 

driven 

With groans; the woods rebellow; roars the 

* 
heaven. 

Nor, yet^ one pasture holds the foes; alone 

The vanquished warrior roams to tracts unknown t 

Mourns o^er his shame; his haughty rival's blows; 

A sullen, lingering look, reverted, throws 
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On lov^ which iinf eveng'd he leaves, arid mead^ 
His ancient kin^dtn, and averse I'ecedes; 
Then trains his sharpen'd sti*ength; his body 

* throwii) 
The live-long night, on hard bare bed of stone; 
Sharp sedge, and prickly leaves, his food alone : 
And tempts his istrength, and tries, gainst gnarled 

oaks 
Mis anger'd horhs, with disciplining strokes: 
Buts at the chdlenged winds ; and, in his might, 
Spurns tip the sand, the flourish of the fight. 
Then moves his standard; firesh collects the 

blow; 
And rushes, headlong^ on his reckless fde: 
So, in mid-ocean, heaves the whittling surge^ 
Curls from the deep, and, rolling to the verge, 
Bursts o'er the rocks in one trem^dom roar, 
And, like a mountain^ tumbles 6n thd shore; 
The wave in foaming whirlpools chafds the straiu^ 
Throws up the od^ aiid spreads the blackening 

sand. 
Thus every race, that breathes the peopled earth, 
Of brutish Species, or of humioi birtb, 
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Beasts, fishes, birds, rush wild into the flame^ 
Love is in all instinctive, and the same. 
Never, as then, the lioness disdains 
Her fiunish'd cubs, and furious prowls the plains. 
Then shapeless bears drench wide the woods with 

gore. 
Then tigers madden, and then chafes the boar. 
Alas ! for him ! who solitary strays. 
In that dread time, midst Afric's desert ways! 
Seest thou the courser's limbs all trembling fidl. 
When the known odour streams upon the gale? 
He starts; the striving hands of man are vain; 
Nor galling curbs, nor furious stripes restrain; 
Nor rocks, nor hoUow crags, nor torrents stay, 
On whose whirl'd surge the clifis are snatched 

away. 
Rushes the Sabine boar in furious gust. 
And whets his tusks, and, stamping, prints the dust; 
Rubs his gall'd ribs some tree's rough bark around, 
And steels his harden'd shoulders for the wound. 
How fares ,the youth, when rigorous Love has 

thrown 
The fire, that thrills the marrow of the bcme?— 
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Darkling, by night, the roaring frith he swims; 
Waves, ridg'd with storms, are dashed aromid his 

limbs; 
Deep thmider orashes from the gates of Heaven ; 
Rocks echo shrill with beating surges riven : 
Not all the war of elements, nor all 
His parents' pleading misery, can recal : 
No — ^not the presage of the maid's remorse 
Foredoomed to die upon his mangled corse! 



K t 
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CAUTION AGAINST SNAKES. 






Burn cedar in thy stalls; forth stahling diaU^ 

With fiimes of viscid gum, the fetid snake, t 
Oft, underneath the massive manger biredf 
The touch-repelling viper skulks his head, 7 1 
Scared at the gleaming sky : the adder cimw]% 
Foster'd in gloom, and train'd to sheltering wallft: 
The bitter plague of herds, with poisnous wound 
Tainting the flock, he cherishes the gromkL 
Swain ! snatch a stone; snatch, quick, a sapling odkt 
Beat down his crest, and crush him at a strKdce; 
While, threatening to a rise, his head ascends; 
While his swoln throat the rattling hiss distcaida* 
See, deep in earth he hides his recreant head; 
His middle folds in loosen'd trailings spread; 
Now the last winding of his length retires, 
And drags in tardy rings its lingering spires. 
Calabria's forest screens a mortal pest. 
Rolling his scaly back, and towering on his breast. 
Spotted with lengthening streaks his belly gleams; 
And, while the fountains burst in gushing streams^ 






• 
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And the moist spring and showery south winds cool 
The grassy earth, he haunts the bank and pool ; 
There ravening gluts his blackening maw, with 

brood 
Of croaking-frogs, and fishes of the flood. 
When heat the marshes dri^ and rives the ground. 
He leaps to land, and writhes his fiery eyes around; 
Haggard with thirst, he rages on his way, 
Scar'd with the burning agony of day. 
Ah! may I not, beneath the open ^y. 
Behind some wood, on verdure, slumbering, lie; 
When, his cast slough abandoned in the brak^ 
Sleek in new youth, rolls forth the glistening snake; 
Starts fi-om his cavem'd eggs, or scaly young, 
Soars on the sun, and forks his quivering fongue. 
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From ike Mmtid, 
LANDING OF THE TROJANS IN AFRICA. 



;f k 



XHE wearied Trojans make the nearest landy • > 
Driven by the winds upon the Lyhian strand* ' 
In a deep nook retired, a haven lay, 
A jutting island fenced the sheltered bay: 
Here break the billows, rushing from the d^ep^ 
And parted here, with winding inlet sweep. 
Huge, fractured rocks in scattered masses lic^ 
Two giant clifis tower threatening on the sky. 
Beneath their beetling head the waters wide 
Are hush'd, and rippling roll their stilly tide; . 
An amphitheatre of twilight woods 
Overhangs the shaggy ridge, black-quivering cm the 

floods: 
Full front, th' impending crags inclose a cave; 
Fresh rills, within, drip soft with trickling wave: 
Seats in the living granite scoop the grot: 
The sea-nymphs haunt the solitary spot: 
No chain the wave-worn galley moors to land; 
No anchor's crooked &ng indents the sand. 
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Hither .^Eneas ' steers : here: harboiir'd meet 
The. seven spar'd ships of all his numerous fleet* 
Loilging for shore the Trojans leap to land ; 
And stretch their briny limbs' upon the sand* 
Achates smites a flint; and tinder lays 
With leaves, dry heap'd, to snatch the fitful blaze: 
Tired they pr^are their implements of food. 
And sift .their com, that suck'd the rotting flood; 
Recover'd from salt ooze the grain is strown 
To. parch with fire, and ground with bruising 
stone. 

^neas climbs the clifi^; and bends his eyes 
Where the wide prospect of the ocean lies : 
In hope the wind-tost Antheus to discern, 
The streamers of Caicus' lofly stem. 
Or Capys; or the Phrygian barks, that ride. 
With double banks of oars, the yielding tide. 
No sail appeared in sight: when now he view* 
Three stags that roam the shore ; the herd pursues, 
And feeds along the vale: he w^ury stands. 
Snatches his darts firom true Achates' hands; 
The arrow fits, and draws the twanging bow; 
And, first, he lays the stately leaders low, 
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Rearing with antler'd branch the lo^ head: 
The common herd then sink among the dead ; 
He plies the darts, tiU prostrate heaps an laid^ 
Stretch'd at their length, within the leafy glide: 
Nor yet desists, till seven huge deer around^ 
The number of the gallies, press the ground : 
Then seelcs the bay, and to the rest CQOsigna 
The parted qxnl, and shares the generous wmea: 
These to their casks Accstes bounteous bore^ 
When their bent sails forsook Sicilia's shore: 
Then to his drooping comrades mild imparts 
Consoling thoughts, and cheers their pensive hearts: 
*^ Oh partners of my toils ! for well we know. 
From former time^ the habitude of woe : 
Worse evils on your gallant spirits pressed; 
Yet Heaven could end them — and shall end the rest* 
Ye firm approach'd the Cyclops' rocky shores 
And Scylla's den, where pent the madding surges 

roar. 
Recal the courage for a moment fled, 
Shake off the cloud of sadness and of dread ; 
Perchance the peril may, hereafter, please,- 
And Memory smile at sufierings hard as these. 



« 
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Through hazards and vicissitiides we tend 
To Latium's coast, there all our wanderings end : 
There pomt the Destinies a tranquil reign ; 
There from her ashes Troy may rise again: 
Then nerve your hearts to bear the present doom, 
And save yourselves f<»r happiness to eomeJ* 
Thus, feigning nniles of hope, the chiief conceals 
The deep despair his anguish'd bosom feels. 
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k 

ADVENTURE OF £NEAS 

IN THE WOODS OP APRtC, 
AHD HIS APPEARANCE AT THE COURT OF CARTHAflH. 



±HE good JEnesA, musing through the nighty 
l^rang forth, with earliest dawn of cheerful li|^: 
Intent the unknown region to explore; 
What realm received them, wreck'd upon its 

shore; 
If men, or be&sts, possessed the desert land; 
And l>ear the tidings to his Trojan band. 
Beneath a hollow diiF the ships were laid, 
Screen'd by the woods, that frown'd in shaggy 

shade. 
Achates at his side, he trod the sands. 
Two broad-tip'd javelins quivering in his hands: 
When, sudden, on his path, amidst the shade^ 
His mother came, in look a Spartan maid: 
So arm'd, so clad ; or as the fair of Thrace^ 
Who left the steed behind her in the race, 
And, with her flying feet, outstrip'd the blast; 
A pliant bow was o'er her shoulders cast: 
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She seetn'd a huntress: her neglected hair 
Fiow'd on the breezes, and her knee was bare ; '. 
While, gathered in a knot, the girded vest 
Within her zone its floating folds compress'd. 
*^ Ho ! youths ! she cried : declare, i£on your way. 
One of my sisters here has chanced to stray; 
A quiver, and a lynx's hide she wcd'c: 
Heard ye her shout pursue the foaming boar?'* 

Thus Venus said; and thus her son replied; 
'^ None such we heard, and none have we descried:" 
Oh thou ! whate'dr thou art ! oh maid divine I 
No mortal lode, no human accents thine; 
Most sure a Godded ! if a sister, say. 
Of woodland njrmphs, or of the God of day ? 
Be blest, whoe'er thou art, and ease our toil; 
Reveal what dime we breathe^ and what the soil: 
To us the men, the r^on are unknown, 
On these wild shores by mountain billows thrown, 
And scattering winds : oh speak ! smd in thy fime, 
By this right hand a victim shall be slain." 

Then Venus: <^ Not to. me belongs the claim 
Of these high honours, or a heavenly name* 
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The quiver decks each Tyrian virgin's side; 
Her leg, aloft, with purple buskin tied. 
Your eyes the Carthaginian kingdom traoe^ 
Agenor's city, and a l^nrian race. 
Afiric the soil : the natives of the land 
Intractable to conquest or command: 
Yet Tyrian Dido grasps th' imperial sway, 
Who fled her kinsman o'er the watery way. 
The tale of wiles and injuries were long ; 
Then lightly let me touch the cause of wrong. 
Sichseus was her lord, whose rich domains 
Surpass'd the natives of Phoenicia's plains : 
For him a mighty love her bosom warms. 
Consigned a spotless virgin to his arms: 
Then first she yielded to a sire's command. 
And join'd with maiden vows her plighted hand. 
But then her kinsman fill'd the Tyrian throng 
O'er all mankind for cruel vices known: 
Wrath 'twixt Sichseus and Pygmalion grew; 
Till, at the altar's foot, th' assassin slew 
Her unsuspecting lord : with avarice blind, 
No pity for her fondness touch'd his mind. 
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Long h^ cx>nceal'd the deed with various art. 
And with an idle hope amused her hedrt: 
Till, in the dreaxhs that haunted her repose. 
Her lord's unburied corse distinbtly rose: 
With visage wonderous pale the spectre stood. 
And snatch'd the darkness from the shrines (^blood : 
Bared his gored breast; and all the crime revealed 
That stain'd their house, in blackest guile conceded; 
Urg'd her tb fly; and, aiding to her flight, 
Betray'd where ancient treasures shun'd the light. 
Deep in the hollow ground ; a mass lintold. 
And undisclosed, of silver and of gdld. 
Now Dido, struck with wonder and affiright,^ 
Prepares the means and partners of her flight : 
All instant meet, who view the tyrant's sway 
With ey^ of hat^ or feelings of dismay : 
Ships rig'd by lukppy chance they seize, and stor^ ' 
With heaps of gold : then, wafl^ from the shor^ 
The greedf kinsman's ravish'd treasures flies ; 
A woman beads ihe generous enterprise. 
They reiEtch'd the soil, where^ so(m, thou may'st 

descty 
Tie infant Carthage lifl; its towers on high. 
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The name of Byrsa speaks the purchased gronii^ 
Mark'd by a bull's extended hide around: 
But who, at length, are ye? oh strangers I msy^ 
From what &r shore, or whither tends your way ?^ 

The hero, at her question, deeply sigh'd; 
And, with an inward hollow tone replied: 
<^ Oh Goddess I if I should, at length, disdoae^ 
From earliest date^ the annals of my woe% 
And thou shouldst listen, ere the tale were done^ 
Eve would the daylight shut, and shroud the fun. 
From ancient Troy, if haply distant ftme 
Have wafted to your ear the Trojan namc^ 
The chance of winds our sea-tost gallies borc^ 
Cast by a tempest on the Lybian shore. 
I am ^neas: I^ous is my name: 
Thus round the poles of Heaven renown'd by fione: 
Of Jove-bom race ; my household Gods I bear 
To Italy, and seek a country there. 
'Twas thus the Fates I hasten'd to obey; 
My goddess mother harbinger'd my way. 
With twice ten ships I launched upon the wsve^ 
Scarce seven from billows and from blasts I save; 
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Myself from Europe, Asia, driven ; and thrown 
On Afric's deserts, naked and imknown." 

Venus could bear no more ; but gently broke 
Her son's complaint, and, softly*soothing, spoke: 
" Whoe'er thiou art, whose footsteps thus explore 
The Tyrian colony on Afiic's shore; 
I deem, not yet forsaken by the care 
Of guardian Gods, thou breathest the vital air^ 
Go, trace the onward track ; nor, stranger ! dread 
The threshold of the Tyrian queen to tread: . 
Forewam'd by me^ thy comrades' safety learn; 
Thy ships, dispersed, with change (^ winds return, 
Within the sheltering bay securely brought, 
Or vain the augury my parents taught. 
Look, where twelve swans, rejoicing, shape their 

flight; 
Whom, late^ an eagle, from th' ethereal height^ 
Scatter'd in open air : they light from high, 
Or to thdr place of perch, with downward eye^ 
Hovering, descend: ^ these on. clanging wing 
Troop with shriU.cry and whed in airy ring, 
Safe in the bay thy ships and. followers ride. 
Or, with full sails, within the haven glide. 
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Gro, tread the path that shall thy steps conv^. 
And boldly follow where it pomts the way/' 

She spoke^ and tum'd : her neck, averted^ abed 
A light, that glow'd < celestial, rosy-red ; ' 
The locks, that loosen'd from her temples flew. 
Breathing heaven's odours, drop'd ambrosial dew; 
The yestm^ swept her feet, as slow she trod. 
And shone reveal'd, the image of a God 
The hero knew his mother, as she fled. 
Pursued with cries, and thus, upbndding, said: 
^^ Ah ! cruel I why for ever thus delude 
Thy son; a phantom, still in vain pursued? 
Why might I never press thy yielded hand, 
And, with no mimic iqpeech, beside thee stand, 
Exchanging words of love ? " With such lament 
He sought the town: invisible they went. 
Their forms, with darkling air, the Godden 

shrouds. 
And closely mantles with a veil of douds ; 
That none might meet, and interpose delay, 
Or, curious, question of their destined way. 
She blithely soaring through th' ethereal plain. 
Revisits Paphos, her beloved domain : 
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liere Saba's gums^ her hundred altars wreathe ^ 
With fragrant' smoke, and bloomy garlands 

breathe. 
Meanwhile the IVojans took thdbr onward way 
Where the directing path bdfore them lay: 
Anon they climb'd a hill, whose beetling brow 
Hung o'er the town in prospect stretoh'd below*^ 
His wondering glance, from high, ^neas throws 
On piles that rise, where reedy cabins rose: 
Admires the din, deep-rolling on his ear. 
Sees lofty gates, and spacious, streets appear. 
Their fervent toil the thronging Tyrians ply: 
Some rear the citadel; and heave on high 
The ponderous stones ; the wall's vast circuit 

trace, \ 

Or trench around' the future dwelling-place. 
Some dig the port: bid theatres ascend. 
Whose broad foundations deep in earth ^ctend: 
And, hewn fr(»n rocks, stupendous columns raise, 
While ftiture scenes swell, pompous, on the 

gaze. 
Such restless toil, in summer's early hours* 
Employs the bees among the sunny flowers: 

VOL* II. I 
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When their .young swarm the wuiged nadon laadi 
Through the warm air, and o'er th' enamd'd 

meads: 
Or when the liquid gold they thickening blende 
And every cell with nectarous bahn distend; 
Relieve the comers of their load, or drive 
Hie slothM drones at distance from the hive : 
The rival task in glowing murmur qireads; 
The fragrant honey breathes of thymy beds. 
O'er the high towers .£neas bends his eyes; 
And ^^ Happy ye! whose walls already rise!/' 
He said ; and wonderous! pass'd unseen alon^ 
Wriqpt in the cloud, and mingled with the throng. 

A shady grove amidst the city stood: 
Harass'd b/ winds, and wearied by the flood, 
The Tyrians her^ by regal Juno led. 
Dug from the ground a fiery courser's head: 
Sign of-a nation that, in future time. 
Should shine in war, and of a fertile dime. 
Rear'd by the queen, here Juno's fime on hi^ 
Rose, graced with gifts, and sculptured Deity : 
Ascending steps the brazen threshold raise; 
Of brass the portal's firm-set pillars blaze ; . 
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With clanging soond the hinge alternate roar% 
With brazen, valves unfold the opening doors^ 
Here fijrst JEneas, as he gazed around, 
A cause of hope^ and pledge o[ safely .fiiund : 
Surprizing objects calm'd hi^ busy fear^ 
And trust of better days cc»ifinn'd him here. 
For while he waits the que»iy and wide descries 
The iqmcious temple's pomps with curious eyes : 
Admires the fortunes of the growing town. 
And works of artists, rivals in renown; 
The Trojaa wars in pictured series glow: 
Fame round the world had borne the tale of wo^, 
Priam's sworn fb^ there Agamemnon sitood ; 
And foe to both, Achilles^ stem of mood: 
Struck motionless he stands, and << OK!" he cries; 
While streaming tears run trickling from his eyes ; 
^^ What distant r^on, or what lonely soil 
Rings not. Achates! with the Trojan's toil? 
See! venerable Priam meets my gaze: 
E'icn here rewards are dealt to deeds of praise 
Misfortune, still, some human tears may find. 
And mortal miseries touch the kindred mind. 

I 9 
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Dismiss thy fears : these walls our hopes prodainiy 
And safety springs from our extended fiune.** 
He spoke; and on the lifeless painting fed 
His eager soul: the tears, in torrents shed, 
Bedew'd his cheeks ; his bosom heayed with sig^ : 
As here, the Grecians fled before his eyes. 
The host of Troy pursued : and there, again^ 
The Phrygian armies trod, in flight, the plain. 
Hot on their rear the swift Achilles press'd. 
Hung o'er his car, and shook hLs plumy crest. 
Not &r remote his swimming eyes behold 
The tents of Rhesus wave their whitening fold : 
Where Dic»ned on guardless slumber stol^ 
And steep'd in slaughter his unpitying soul: 
Turning to Grecian tents the fiery steeds, 
Or ere they, yet, had cropp'd the Phrygian meads^ 
Or quafi^'d the Xanthian stream : there, o'er th 

field. 
Fled Troilus, divested of his shield : 
Snatch'd by the startled coursers o*er the plains, 
Qung to the useless car and grasp'd, supine^ th« 

reins; * 
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Unhappy boy I and match'd, in evil hour, 

Against Achilles' unresisted power; 

With downward neck, and ringlets soil'd, he lay. 

His spear inverted track'd the dusty way. 

Here to offended ; PiJlas' fane repair 

The dames of Ttoy^ and: sirew their streamiiig 

hair: 
They beat their breasts, and bear the robe along, • 
Their votive gift; a sad and suppliant throng. 
The Goddess-statue still averse is found, 
And bends hco^ eyes, relentless, on the ground. 
There too Achilles, for redeeming gold. 
The breathless corse of slaughter'd Hector sold ; 
Whom at his chariot-wheels, in savage joy. 
He thrice had whirl'd around the walls of Troy.' 
JEness, groaning from his inmost soul, 
Beheld the car in barb'rous triumph roll : 
And the spoil'd armour, and the murder'd friend; 
And Priam saw his helpless hands extend. 
Himself he view'd in battle borne ^along, 
Mix^d with the bravest of the Grecian throng; 
Saw Eastern Ijoal^ the wondering Greeks assail. 
And swarthy Memnon: shine in his barbaric maiL 



A. 
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The fierce Penthesilea sweeps the field, 
With Amazons, that toss the moony shidd: 
Amidst the press of thousands fiirious turns, 
And in the hottest of the battle bums : 
Komid one bare breast the golden girdle tfarowi. 
And copes, a warrior maid, with manly foes. 
While these Mneas wonderingly surveys, 
Hangs (HI the scene^ and rivets all his gase : 
Dido the temple's lofty steps ascends. 
Of fairest form ; a guard of youths attends. 
Such as Diana, who the dances leads 
O'er Cynthus' heights, or o'er Eurota's meads; 
Close on her steps the nymphs of mountaiaB 

bound, 
By thousand thousands mingling round and round; 
Her quiver'd shoulder rings, while high she treads. 
And, each a Goddess, towers above their heads; 
A silent rapture thrills Latona's breast: 
Such Dido look'd: so moved amid the rest; 
Pass'd on wijh joyous majesty of mien, 
And mused the cares and duties of a queen. 
Beneath the central dome^ beyond the gate. 
Girt with bright arms, on lofty throne she sate : 
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Dispensed liie laira^ fnd shaccd alike to j41> 
Or drew by lots, the labours of the vi^; 
Wbea Ipl Maew sees a sudden tfarpog^ 
With Antbeim ^d S^estns, baate atoog: 
And brave QoaBthns: on tlieir fiiotiieps came 
Others of Trqjim hutfa, and meaner name: 
Them the black whirlwind widely scattered bore^ 
Through stormy seas, to some remoter shore* 
Amazed i£nea«.st»od| and hopes conteaif, ' 
With dottbtfiil teitors in Achato' breaat 
Eager they burn t» grasp their baqdi ffffUJh 
Biit^ i^ unicertain jfe$r> the wish reMtnil^;: ; 
Disguise liieir pvesence; aodt obsenrant^ wi^U 
VeiJ'd with the hoUoff fcloiids dlW poip|]ade#' iMe: 
Curious to Iieatn on whfit pr(C»tec|ii^ ffnmd : 
Their ^t is left, or what is theif demapd. 
From every ship, as del^^te% they cpme^ 
To sue for gr^ce; thdr clamours jfiU the dome. 
When all ware enter'd, and might now ^e- 
clare^ 
In the high presence of the quepn^ th^ir prayer; 
Reverend in age, Uipneus ,add|res§'d 
HkteQp«r'd8p,eech,w;(h^9)m9ad%.rl^bn»»: # 
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^^ Oh Qaeen! whom Jove permits, in peaces to 
found ' 

These rising walls, and rule the nations loand^; 
While the mild justice of thy equal sway 
Their fierc^iess curbs, and wins them to obey ;- 
We^ wretched Trojans, driven o'er every sei^ 
The sport of tempests, raise our prayers to thee* 
Forbid the barb'rous flames, that would destroy 
Our ships, and spare the pious race of Troy. 
Deign on our state to look with nearer eyes: 
We come not arm'd your dwellings to surpriase; 
Waste with the sword your fields; or bear awi^. 
In ravage, to our ships th' extorted prey: 
Not such our daring, such the might we boast; 
Not this the temper of a vanquish'd host. 
There is a clime, l^ Greeks Hesperia named. 
An ancient land, for arms and tillage fiuned: 
.^Enotrians civilized the soil of yore; 
Their sons assign the name their leader bore; 
So fame reports; and, as Italia known. 
Perpetuates thus their ancient chief's renown. 
Thither we steer'd our course: when, dark with rain, 
Orion rose, and sudden heaved the main 



In foaming surge; on rocks «nd shaUows cast, 
Tost by the waves, and scattar'd by the blast;' 
Still baffled by the ragings of the tide^ : > 

To this your coast dispersed our vessels ride. 
What race inhabits this unpitying strand? 
What savage customs these? what barb'rous land? 
Received with battle^ we, in vain, implore 
The boon of land, the shelter of a shore. 
But ii^ in sox^nful daring, ye despise 
Mortal revenge, and scoff at human ties; 
Expect a roister of wrongs above, 
And fear th' avenging equity of Jove.? 
iEIneas was our king, renown'd afar 
For matchless piety, and &me in war. 
If o'er the chief the Fates extend their care^ ' 
If still he draw the breath of vital air; 
Nor the fell shades his wish'd return prevent, 
Fear xkA thy ready bounty to rq)ent. . 
Cities and fruitfiil fields Sicilia grace. 
Where old Acestes boasts his Trojali race. 
Admit ourshatter'd gallies on your shores; 
Let your fell'd woods supply our planks and oar»:> 
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If ere our prince and comrades we rqpain. 
We thus may, joyfol, seek the Latian reign. 
If Fate our safety and our strength destroy; 
Oh Ipest of men I oh fiither of our IVoy I 
If thou wert lost in Afric's whdming sea^ 
And our young hope lulus died with thee: 
Still to our fleet Sidlia's isle remains: 
And homes await us, where Acestes reigns,'' 

He said: deep murmurings from the Trogaiis riae; 
When Dido, with a downcast look, replies: 
*^ Trojans! dismiss your fears : our rugged &te^ 
The iniant weakness of a growing state. 
Compel the stem precaution, which extends 
My kingdom's guard, and all my shores defends. 
Who knows not Troy ? Renown has blazon'd fiir 
The conflagration of so vast a war. 
And feats of Trojan heroes : not so cold, 
Or dull of sense, die Carthaginian mould ; 
Nor yet so distant from the towers of Tyre^ 
The sun's bright chariot rolls its quickening fire. 
Whether ye seek Hesperia's wide domain. 
Or Eryx' r^on, and Acestes' reign, 
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My treasures shall the needful aid convey, 
Dismiss'd in sjufety on yout destined way. 
Or, would ye join my kingdom ? 'tis your oim : 
Lay up your Aee% and diare the rising tawh: 
Trojans and lyrianH, heiieefixrth, are the same : 
Both dear alike, they difier but in name. 
Would that the i^nqi h^ cast your monardi 

here; 
And great .tineas might himself appear ! 
My messengers shall instant track the shore. 
And Airic's utmost deserts wide explore ; 
If he be found, escaiped the raging flood. 
In some fiur city, or some pathless wood." 

Roused by her words^ iEneas, ardent, sought 
To break the doud: ^^ What enters in thy thdugbt? 
Oh Goddess-bom!'' the brav^ Ai^hates cries: 
^^ All is secure : thy fleet iii harbour lies ; 
Thy comrades ate retufn'd; but one is lost, 
Whom we bdield in whelming eddies tosi: 
All else respondfifto what thy mother spoke:" 
Scarce had he said, Ivhen swift asunder broke 
The shrouding hiist, disserved in <q>en day, 
fioU'd in thin air, and &ded sdl away* 
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.^Bneas stood discoyer'd to die sight. 
In sudden lustre of transparent light. 
His stature godlike^ and august his air; 
His Groddess-mother wayed his graceftd hair, 
Flush'd his warm cheek with youth's empurpling 

dyes, 
And breathed escnlting glories in his eyes. 
As crimson'd ivory his complexion fihome. 
Or silver chased with gold, or Parian stone. 
Then to the queen, and all th' assembled bandsy' 
He cries, '^ The man you seek before you standB : 
Trojan .dSneas : I myself am he, 
Snatch'd from the billows of the Lybian sea. 
Oh thou I from whom alone of all mankind, 
The woes of Trojans due compassion find ; 
Whose cares a city and a home afford 
To these sad remnants of the Grecian sword. 
Exhausted by the hazards of the sea. 
And toils on shore, and steep'd in misery; 
Fain would I speak my thanks ; but sink, opprest 
Beneath the burthen of a grateful breast. 
Not all the Dardan race, of all that stray 
O'er the wide globe, can these thy deeds repay; 
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V 

The Gods, if justice, if the sense of right. 
If piety be pleasing in their sight; 
The Gods, oh Queen! shall, in requital, shed 
Their choicest blessings on thy gracious head. 
Oh happy age! that shall thy virtues seel 
How great the parents of a child like thee! 
While rivers pour their currents to the deep; 
O'er convex hills while woodland shadows sweep; 
While all the stars, that wander round the pole. 
Are fed with vital ether, as they roll; 
So long, where'er on earth the. Trojan strays, 
Thy name shall last, thy glory, and thy praise/' 
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DEATH OF DIDO. 



^SV HEN, from a turret's top, the queen descried^ 
By dawn's first whitening streaks, the vesseU ridt 
With even-swelling sails, and saw the shores 
Void, and the hayen naked of their oan ; 
She smote her beauteous breast in wild despair 
Thrice with clench'd hand, and rent her ydknr 

hair; 
'< Oh righteous Jove ! and shall he dare to Bj? 
And shall a stranger mock our miyesty? 
Shall we not arm? pursue from every street, 
Strip every dock, and launch a swifter fleet? 
Haste, Tyrians, haste! with every sail and oar; 
The fire-brand hurl, and row from every shore! 
What have I said? where am I? madness turns 
My reeling sens^; my brain, delirious, bums! 
Oh wretched Dido ! dost thou feel, at last. 
Thy impious deed, and rue thy peijuries past? 
This had become thee, when thou gavest thy crown 
To one — ^lo ! thus his piety is shown ! 
Lo ! this his boasted faith ! lo ! this is he, 
Who bore his household Gods across the sea ! 
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The pious man» tdiai.on .liis shoulders rears 
A &ther, fiunting with decay, of years I. 
Hah ! might I not have torn him, piecemeal torHs. 
While o'er the waved his scatter'd limbd were 

borne? 

Consumed his comrades by the wasting swordf 
And served the son, to &ast the father's board ? 
Doubtful the fight had been; butr^leit it be ! . 
Resolved on death, what fear remain'd fot me? 
I could have wrapt his tents, his decks^ in fire^ 
Laid with the breathless son the li^bss sir^ 
And last mjrself had gloried to expire ! . 
Thou Sun, that roll'st around the world thy light ! 
Thou Juno, witness of our marriage rite! 
And conscious of my wrongs 1 and thou, whose 

name, 
In meeting ways, the midnight shrieks procliuBli; 
Dread Hecat6 ! — ^ovaiging Furies! hear! 
Gods of expiring Dido, hover near i 
Accept my suit I for those bad men prc^mre 
Your heaveidy vengeance : grant my dying prayer I 
If that accursed one must touch the stjrand 
With harbouring ship; if this the Fates demand. 
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That rule high Jove, and this the destined end; 
With a fierce people let him still contend: 
Harassed in wars, and forced by stem alanns 
From his safe borders, and lulos' arms; 
Let him for succour sue; while round him fidl 
His comrades, with dishonour'd funeral: 
Nor, when the hard conditions of a peace 
Have bound him down, and bade the warfie^e cease ; 
Long let him reign, or view the cheerful sky. 
But fall untimely, and unburied lie ! 
With this last prayer my dying accents dose; 
Thus, with my blood, my last &int utterance flowa I 
Then, oh ye Tyrians ! keep alive my rage^ 
And wreak my hate on every future age. 
This offering to my dust shall grateful prove:. 
No bond, no trace of amity and love ! 
But firom my bones may some avenger rise. 
And hotly chase these Dardan colonies 
With fire and sword ; whenever conscious might. 
Now or hereafler, prompts the rage of fight. 
Shores, waves, and arms, arms, waves, and shoxea 

oppose. 
Themselves, their children sworn eternal foes ! " 
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She said; and tum'd her thoughts to close 
her sight 
With swift extinction on the hateful light. 
Then, with brief speech, Sichseus' nurse ad- 

dress'd; 
(Her own in Tyre's dark dust was laid to rest) 
^^ Barce ! my sister Anna summon here ; 
Bid her, in haste, with river waters clear 
Her body bathe: so let her come, and lead 
The victims that in expiation bleed: 
Then with a fillet crown thy pious hair; 
To Stygian. Jove I solemn rites prepare: 
So shall my troubles end; while, wrapt in fire, 
The Trojan's image wastes upon the pyre." 

She said; and Barc^, who officious hears. 
Quickens the faltering steps of bending years. 
But, of her dreadful purpose full, the queen 
Shakes every limb; with wild and ghastly mien 
. She rolls her glowing eyes, and livid streaks 
Appear and vanish on her trem'louir cheeks. 
Pale with premeditated death, she flew 
Where. inner courts beyond the gates withdrew: 

VOL. II. K 
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Climb'd the high pile, and bared, with fiirioiu 

mind, 
The sword, the Trojan's gift, ah ! not for this 

design'd. 
But when the Trojan garments met her gaze^ 
And the known couch ; with lingering fond ddays 
Her purpose fidter'd; tears spontaneous brc^e; 
And, sinking on the bed, these parting words 

she spoke: 
'^ Relics ! while Fate and Heaven allowed, to me 
Most sweet, most precious, let my q)irit flee 
A welcome ofiering to your dear remains; 
Accept my soul, and ease me of my pains. 
My life is done: fidfill'd my destined end; 
A mighty ghost shall I the shades descend. 
The city rises, which my hands have laid; 
My lord avenged: my brother's hate repaid. 
Happy, too hi^py, if the Trojan band 
Ne'er with their keels had touch'd upon my 

strand ! " 
Then, with her clinging lips she kiss'd the bed; 
'^ And shall I die? and unrevenged? she said; 
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But let it be — to die is all I have; 
Thus, thus, with joy I sink into my grave. 
Oh ! may that cruel Trojan, on his flight, 
Start when he sees my pyre's ascending light; 
From the £ar Ocean catch the glaring ray, 
And bear this omen of n^ death away !" 

Amidst her words the damsels, from below, 
Beheld her fall, and saw the &lchion glow 
With fimming blood; that, gushing Srom the 

' wound, 
Sprinkled her hands. The lofty courts around 
Echo with damour; maddening rumour flies; 
The city shakes; laments, and groans, and cries. 
And woman's voices, wailing in despair, 
Ring through the roofe. and thriU the howling air. 



k2 
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Fnm the Mimor Poemt, 
THE TAVERN DANCING GIRL. 



1 HE Syrian Girl^ who haunts the tayems roiuid) 
Her forehead widi a Greek dara bound: 
Expert in dance her pliant sides to twine 
With sound of castanets, now reels with wine: 
As round the reeky booth she frisking speedy 
Her nimble elbow shakes the rattling reeds. 

Why should it please to plod our weary way 
Through cloudy dust, in summer^s scorching day ? 
How better far on table-beds recline, 
That drop with odours of refreshing wine I 
Here casks, cups, beakers, wait ; here roses qpring 
To crown our heads ; flutes breathe, and viols ring : 
Here the bower'd walk a breezy cool entwines, 
And checquer*d shadows fiill from arching vines. 
Here too from an Arcadian grot's retreAt, 
A pipe with shepherd music babbles sweet ; 
Poured from pitched cask the new-drawn wine 

runs clear; 
A brook, in brawling murmurs, gurgles near. 
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Crocus and violet in one garland blow. 
And saffiron Wreaths with purpling roses glow; 
And lilies, dipp'd in clear and virgin spring, 
Some naiad shall in osier basket bring . 
Here cheeses, dried in rushy firails, abound; 
And yellow plums, that heap th' autumnal ground ; 
Chestnuts, and apples, that sweet-reddening shine; 
Pure wheat, gay love, and mirth-inspiring wine* 
Here mulberries bleed; the grape's lithe cluster 

bends ; 
And blue the rush-bound cucumber depends. 
Come Alibida ! scarce your ass can bear 
The sweating heat : your four-foot &vourite spare. 
Now with shrill note cicadas rend the brakes, 
Now in cool haunt his heat the lizard slakes : 
Lean now, if wise, above the glassy pool 
Of summer fount, and dip, reiresh'd with cool : 
Or o^r and o'er your glowing goblets bring, 
Plunged in the bubbling crystal of the spring. 
Come — ^panting rest beneath the vine-leaf shade; 
Your languid head with rosy fillet braid; 
Ravish the soft lips of that Syrian &ir: 
A mischief on the man with brows of care ! 
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Why for ungrateful dust reserve the flower? 
Why for a grave^stone pluck the firagrant bower ?. 
Bring wine ; bring dice : avaunt to-morrow's dooiD I 
Death twitches now our eariy and ^^ live ! " be 
cries^ " I come!" 



^allu0. 



GALLUS. 

Bef. Gh. 67. 



SUPPOSED RELICS. 



RNGLKH TJL4N8LATOR8 : WALKER, NOTT. 



Cornelius OaUus was bom at Forum. Jnliimiy 
a town of Narbonensian Gaul: no^ Fr^us in 

Provenfe. He. was distinguished by the fevour 

* 

of Augustus; and, after the death of Antony 
and Cleqpatra, was made governor of iEgypt; 
but was accused of malversation in his offio^ 
and implicated in a charge of conspiracy: and 
was in consequence outlawed, and his estate 
confiscated. Tbit disgrace so affected Him^ that 
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he put an end to his existence in the forty third 
year of his age : fiv^ years before the death of 
Virgil, or Bef. Ch. 24*. The common chrono- 
logy, which places the death of Gallus, Aft Ch. 
26, is directly contradictory to historical fitct : as 
Gallus is thus made to survive Augustus, who 
died Aft. Ch. U. 

Gallus was in equal esteem as a soldier, an 
orator, and a poet. He was the author of Love 
Elegies, addressed to Cj^eris, a freed-woman of 
Volumnius, under the fictitious name of Lycorif. 
This mistress proved faithless, and forsook him 
for some person in the suite of Anthony : a cir- 
cumstance delicately touched by Virgil in his 
tenth Eclogue. It is said that the fourth Georgic 
originally ended with a panegyric on Gallus ; but 
that Virgil struck it out at the intimation of 
Augustus, and substituted the episode of Aristaens. 

Quintilian classes Gallus after Tibullus and 
Propertius. There are no authentic remains of 
him. The elegies ascribed to him arc clumsy 
forgeries. Why Gallus, who died in the prime 
of life, should affect the character of a superan^ 
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nuated debauchee, it is not easy to say.' They 
are imputed to an obscure poetaster of the name 
of Maximian. The fragments found at Venice^ 
by Aldus Manutius, are pronounced by Joseph 
Scaiiger to be equally spurious. The Latinity of 
the delicate little ode to Lydia, however elegant, 
betrays something of a modem cast It resembles 
the modern Latin poems of Johannes Secundus. 



■^ 



GALLUS. 



LOVE ODE. 



Lydia ! girl of prettiest mien, 
And fairest skin^ that ere were seen: 
Lilies, cream, thy ^eeks disclose ; 
The ruddy and the milky rose; 
Smooth thy limbs as ivory shine, 
Bumish'd from the Indie mine. 
Oh sweet girl ! those .ringlets spread, 
Long and loose, from all thy head; 
Glistening like gold in yellow light 
O'er thy felling shoulders white. 
Show, sweet girl I thy starry eyes. 
And black-bent brows that arching rise: 
Show, sweet girl ! thy rose-bloom cheeks, 
"V^^ch Tyre's vermillion scarlet streaks: 
Drop those pouting lips to mine. 
Those ripe, those coral lips of thine. 
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Give me, soft, a velvet kiss 

Dovelike glued in searching bliss: 

You suck my breath ! oh Heaven ! remove 

Your lips — I faint — ^my sweetest love ! 

Your kisses — ^hold! they pierce my heart: 

I feel thee in each vital part: 

Hold — thou wicked creature! why 

Suck my life's blood, thus cruelly? 

Hide those breasts, thaft rise and fall, 

Those twin'd apples, round and small; 

Full with balmy juices flowing, 

Now just budding, heaving, growing; 

Breathing from theis broadened zone 

Opening sweets of cinnamon. 

Delicad^ round thee rise: 

Hide those globes — ^they wound mine eyes 

With their white and dazzling glow. 

With their luxury of snow ! 

Cruel! see you not I languish. 

Thrilling with ecstatic anguish? 

Do you leave me; leave me lying, 

Almost feinting, almost dying? 



CtouUufif. 

SSSSSBSBBSBSBSSBSaSSSSSS 

TIBULLUS. 

Bef. Ch. 62. 



ELEGIES AND EPIGRAMMATIC PIECES. 



XirOtlSH T1lA)rtL4T0R8 : DART, GRAIWGER. 



AxBits Tibullus was the son of a Roman Knight, 
And bom at Rome* The time of his birth has 
been greatly mistaken among the learned, who 
have taken upon trust a distich of the fifth elegy, 
in the tiiird book, which is manifestly interpo- 
lated: 



My parents* eyes beheld my natitt dayi 

When by one fate both consuls slaughtered lay. 
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The second verse is, found in Ovid: ^Trist iv. 
10. 6. 

Here was I born : then rose my natal day, 
. When by one fate both consals slaaghter*d lay. 

Meaning EQrtius and Pansa, who were slain at 
Mutina, in the battle against Anthony: though 
the latter was defeated. The concurrence of the 
two verses is obviously suspicious: and that the 
line in Tibullus is not the original, appears from 
this ; that it seems thrust in without a necessary 
dependance on the context, and is not missed if 
taken away. Of collateral arguments several may 
be found. It is singular that Ovid, who is so 
minutely communicative, should have omitted so 
remarkable a fact, of which the mention would 
seem naturally prompted by his^teem for Tibullus, 
as their having been bom the same year. But, 
on the contrary, he leaves us to suppose, from a 
successive enumeration of poets, that Tibullus was 
considerably his senior; and he regrets that Fate 
had not allowed him time to cultivate his friendship. 
If the vulgar date be correct, HbuUus must have 
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followed Messala in his Aquitanic campaign, and 
borne anns under him, at the age of fifteen : thi« 
being the interval of years between the death of 
the Consuls and Messala's triumph over the Gauls. 
If the ode of Horace to Tibuilus were Written, sA 
the order of the odes seems to imply, before th^ 
battle of Actium, Tibuilus must have been the 
lover of Glycera at twdve years of age : yet 
Horace speaks of her forsaking him for a younger 
lover! and he could be only twenty-two, when 
Horace, who must have been then forty, addresses 
to him the Episde, in which he is complimented 
as the candid critic of his satirical and epistolary 
" discourses : " a very unlikely sort of deference to 
one so much his juniojv 

Tibuilus accompanied Messala on his e3cpedi- 
tion into Syria. He was detained, however, by 
illness, at the Isle of Fhseacia or Corcyra, now 
Corfu: as aj^pears from the Sd Elegy, 1st Book; 
where he requests that the following epitaph may 
perpetuate their friendship : 

FoUowing Messala o'er the earth and wavf , 
TibuUus here rests to his early gniTe. 
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He returned, however, to Rome, but did not 
long survive : he died soon after Virgil. When it 
is said that he died young, it should be recollected 
that the Romans considered those as youngs who 
had not passed their forty-sixth year. Ovid has 
written an el^y on his death: in some passages 
delicate and hi^py; in others quaint and affected* 
Horace presents us with an interesting portrait 
of his friend Tibulius. Epist. 4. B. 1. 

Albins ! Uie candid critic of my strains, 
What ehaU I say thou dost on Pedum^s plains ? 
Say, dost thoa verses write, that shall outvie 
Cassias of Parma's darling puesy ? 
Dost thou steal silent through some healthful wood, 
And muse thoughts worthy of the wise and good ? 
Thou wert not born a body void of mind : 
Yet Heaven to thee a graceful form assigned : 
Heaven gave thee riches ; and it gave thee more : 
The art to use and to enjoy thy store. 
What beyond this could some fond nurse devise 
To bless her foster^on ? whose thoughts are wise, 
And graced with fluent speech; whom favours crown 
From the high great, and, from his Muse, renown i 
Abundant health; a style of life and board 
Genteel with decency, and purse well-stored ? 

This passage explicitly shows, that, although the 
estates of Tibulius may have suffered in the civil 
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wars, the complaints of his poverty are poetically 
figurative; and are to be understood^ not literally, 
but comparatively. We are told by ^puleius 
that the Delia of Tibullus was a lady of the name 
of Plautia, or Plania* Some have amused them- 
selves by supposing that his mistress Nemesis was 
the Glycera, mentioned by Horace, 

The Latin elegy, like the. Greek epigram or 
inscription, had a latitude beyond its tide. Like 
what we call a " copy of verses " or " an efiiision, *' 
it was used to designate a poem of such a length, 
as might be composed, on a midden occasion, with 
extemporaneous facility; and was mournful, or 
gay, or tender, or satirical, according to the 
humour of the writer. 

Tibullus is confessedly the master of that species 
of el^y, which turns on love. His thoughts are 
natural, tender, and mingled with a soft, charac- 
teristic melancholy: he abounds with delicate 
strokes of sentiment and expression ; his language 
is pure firom conceit; and his style has an easy 
and flowing simplicity, without any thing of the 
idovenly fiuniliarity of Ovid. If he have not 
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escaped the taint of Roman manners, he is, at 
least, free from the grosser license of his contem- 
poraries and his pastoral imagery, although per- 
haps recurring with something of a monotonon* 
frequency, gives an air of purity to his passion. 

Of the pieces, in which the name of SuIpitiA 
occufs, I shall have occasion to speak in my notice 
on the Stdpitia of the age of Domitian. Wh;^ 
they sho«ild be judged unworthy cf Tibullus I am 
unable to discover: still less can I understand, 
why, on this principle of inferiority, Aey should 
be imputed to a writer of so fine a genius and to 
clasncal a taste as the poetess Sulpitia. 
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PASTORAL ELEGY. 



Let others pile their yellow ingots high, 
And see their cultured acres round them s{Nread; 

While hostile borderera draw their anxious eye, 
And ait the trumpet's blast their sleqp is fled. 

Me let my poverty to ease resign; 

While my bright hearth reflects its bla^dng cheer; 
In season let me plaisct the pliant viney 

And, with light hand, niy swelling apples rear» 

Hope^ fail not thou ! let earth her fruitage jrield ; 

Let the brim'd vat flow red with virgin wine; 
For, still, some lone bare stump that marks^ the field, 

Or antique cross-way stone, with flowers I twiner 

In pious rite; and, when the year anew ^ 
Matures the blossom on. the budding spray; 

I bear the peasant's (rod his grateful due; 
And firstling fiiiits upon his altar lay. 

l2 
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Still let thy temple's porch, oh Ceres! wear 
The spiky garland from my harvest field; 

And, midst my orchard, gainst the birds of air, 
His threatening hook let red Priapus wield* 

Ye too, once guardians of a rich domain, 
Now of poor fields, domestic Gods ! be kind ! 

Then, for mmumber'd herds, a calf was slain; 
Now. to your altars is a lamb consigned. 

The mighty victim of a scanty soil, 

A lamb alone shall bleed before your shrine; 

While round it shout the youthfiil sons of toil, 
" Hail ! grant the harvest ! grant the generous wine ! ** 

Content with little, I no more would tread 
The lengthening road, but shun the summer day 

Where some o'erbranching tree might shade my head ; 
And watch the murmuring rivulet glide away. 

Nor could I blush to wield the rustic prong, 
The lingering oxoi goad; or some stray lamb, 

£mbosom'd in my garment, bear along, 
Or kid forgotten by its heedless dam. 
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Spare my smdQ flock ! ye thieves, and wolves, assail 
The wealthier cotes, that ampler booty hcdd; 

Ne'er, for my shepherd due lustrations &il; 
I soothe with milk the Goddess of the fold. 

Be present. Deities ! nor gifts disdain 

From homely board;. nor cups with scorn survey. 
Earthen, yet pure; for such the ancient swain 

Form'dfor himself and shaped of ductile clay. 

I envy not my sires their golden heap; 

Their gamers' floors with sheafy com bespread ; 
Few sheaves suffice: enough, in easy sleep 

To lay my limbs upon th' accustom'd bed. 

How sweet ! to hear, without, the howling blast. 
And strain a yielding mistress to my breast ! 

Or, when the gusty torrent's rush has past. 
Sink, lull'd by beating rains, to sheltered rest ! 

Be this my lot; be his th' unenvied store. 

Who the drear storm endures, and raging sea; 

Ah ! perish emeralds and the golden ore. 
If the fond anxious nymph must weep for me ! 
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Mffwala ! range the earth and main, that Rome 
May flhme with trophies of die foes that fidl; 

But me a beauteous nymph enchains at home^ 
At her hard door a sleepless sentineL 

I heed not praise^ my Delia I while with thee; 

Sloth brand my name^ so I thy sight behold; 
Let me the oxen yoke; oh come with met 

On desert mountains I will feed my fold. 

And, while I press'd thee in my tender arms, 
Sweet were my slumber on the rugged ground: 

What boots the purple couch, if cruel charms 
In wakefiil tears the midnight hours haye drown'd 7 

Not the soft plume can yield the limbs repose^ 
Nor y^ the broider'd covering soothe to sleep; 

Not the calm streamlet that in murmurs flows, 
With sound oblivious o'er the eyelids creep* 

Iron is he^ who might thy form possess, 

Yet flies to arms, and thirsts for plunder's gains ; 

What though his spear Cicilian squadrons press, 
What though his tent be pitch'd (m conquer'd plains ; 



In gold and silver mail conspicuous he 

. May stride the steed, that, pawing, spurns the sand ; 

May I my last looks fondly bend on thee, 

And grasp thee with my djring, faltering hand! 

And t^ou wilt weep wb^n, c^d^ I prese the bi^r. 
That 6oon sb^U on the d^wng pyre b^ ttu^own; 

And print the kiss, md mingle many a tear; 
Not thine a bre^fiit of ^teel, 3 heart of ston^. 

Yes — ^tbow wilt we^ No youth sh^H thence rptqra 
With tegrles/i eye; no virgin hpmew^l'd wend; 

But thou forbear to violate my urn, 
Spsire thy soft iJ^e^u, nor those Ipose treses rend. 

Now Fate permits; m>w hhn^ the sweet cvpintaco; 

Death, cowl'd in darkness, creeps with stealing ti^ead; 
HI suits with slu^^h ogi^ love's pprighUy grace^ 

Apd murmur'd ^idoess with ^ hx)fury he^i* 

• 

The light nmpur be wine; the shivered (iiw; 

The midnight fr^y ; ye trumps ajjid staQdar^s, jlience! 
Here is my can^; bleed they whp th^'st fpr pre: 

Wealth I despise in easy competjeu^p 
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ON THE VENALmr OF HIS M I8TRB8S. 



1 SEE my slavery, and a mistress near; 

Oh freedom of my fathers ! fiure thee well ! 
A slavery wretched, and a chain severe, 

Nor Love remits the bonds, that o'er me felL 

How have I then deserved consmning pain? 

Or for what sin am I of flames the prey ? 
I bum, ah me ! I bum in every vein ! 

Take, cmel girl, oh take thy torch away ! 

Oh! but to scape this agonizing heat, 
Might I a stone on icy mountains lie ! 

Stand a bleak rock, by wrecking billows beat, 
And swept by madding whirlwinds of the sky ! 

Bitter the day, and ah ! the nightly shade ; 

And all my hours in venom'd stream have rolled; 
No elegies, no lays of Phcebus, aid ; 

With hollow pahn she craves the tinkling gold. 
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Away, ye Muses ! if ye serve not Love ; 
I, not to sing of battles, woo your strain ; 

» 

How walks the bright-hair'd Sun the Heavens above. 
Or turns the full orb'd Moon her steeds again. 

By verse I seek soft access to my fiiir ; 

Away, ye Muses ! with the useless lore ; 
Through blood and pillage I must gifts prepare; 

Or weep, thrown prostrate at her bolted door. 

Suspended spoils I'll snatch ^from pompous &nes; 

But Venus first shall violated be ; 
She pronq)ts the sacrilege, who forged the chains ; 

And gave that nymph insatiable to me. 

Parish the wretch ! who culls the emerald green. 
Or paints the snowy fleece with Tyrian red ! 

Through filmy Coan robes her limbs are seen, 
And India's pearls gleam lucid firom her head. 

'Tis pamper'd avarice thus corrupts the Mr; 

The key is tum'd; the mastiff guards the door; 
The guard's disarm'd, if large the bribe you bear^ 

The dog i9 hush'd ; the key withstands no mote. 
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Alas! that e'er a heavenly form should grace 
The nymph that pants with covetous desires! 

Hence tears and clamorous brawls, and sore digrao^ 
E'en to the name of love, that bliss inspires. 

For thee^ that shut'st the lover from thy door, 
Foil'd by a price, the gilded hire of shame, 

May tempests scatter this thy ill-got ore. 
Strewn cm' the winds, or melted in the flame. 

May climbing fires thy mansion's roof devour, 
And youthsgaze glad, nor throw the quenchingwave; 

May none bemoan thee, at thy dying hour, 
None pay the moumfiil tribute to thy grave. 

But she, unbribed, unbought, yet melting land. 
May she a hundred years, unfading, bloom; 

Be wept, while on the flaming pile reclined. 
And yearly garlands twine her pilWd tomb. 

Some ancient lover, with his locks of gray. 
Honouring the raptures that his youth had blesf, 

Shall hang the wreath, and slow-dq)arting say, 
*^ Sle^ !— and may earth lie li^t upon thy breast ! '' 
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Truth prompts my tongue; but what can truth avail? 

The love her laws prescribe must now be mine ; 
My ancestors' loved groves I set to sale — 

My household Gods, your title I resign! 

Nay— Circe's juice, Medea's drugs, each plant 
Of Thessaly, whence dews of poison fidl ; — 

Let but my Nemesis' soft smile enchant, 
Then let her mix the cup— I'll drink them all ! 
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ON A SEPARATION FEOM HIS MISTRESS. 



An iron soul had he who first could part 
The teuder lover from the tender fair: 

But sure that youth had still a harder heart. 
Who bore the loss, and died not of despair. 

Not for endurance is my nature knqwn; 

Grief breaks the heart, the brave are vanquish'd too ; 
I blush to speak my shame, I blush to own, 

Life, worn with sufferings, palls upon my view. 

Then, when I change to flitting shade and air. 
And dusky ashes my white bones bespread. 

Before my pile, with long dishevell'd hair. 
Bathed in her tears, let chaste Nesera tread* 

But let her with her sorrowing mother come, 
And one a son, and one a husband weep; 

Call my departed soul, and bless my tomb; 
And their pure hands in living waters steep^ 
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Ungirded then collect whatever was mine, 
My ivory bones in sable vestment swathe; 

First sprinkle with the mellow juice of wine, 
Anon with snowy milk the relics bathe. 

Absorb the moisture soft with linen veils, 
And dry repose them in a marble tomb; 

With gums, whose incense dew'd Panchaia's gales, 
Arabia's bahn, and Syria's rich perftune. 

With odours let remembrance mingle tears; 

So, tum'd to dust, would I in peace be laid; 
While the sad cause of death inscribed appears. 

Thus, in graved characters of verse, displayed : 

" The tomb of Lygdamus you here survey ; 

With love and anguish worn he pining sighed; 
He saw his spouse Nesera torn away. 

And, yielding to the sorrow, sank and died." 
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TO N££RA. 



Why should my vows, Nesera! fill the sky, 
And the sweet incense blend with many a pnyer? 

Not forth to issue on the gazing eye 
From marble yestibule of mansion fitir. 

Not that unnumber'd steers may turn my field, 
And the kind earth its copious harvests lend: 

But that with thee the joys of life may yidd 
Their fiill satiety, till life has end. 

And, when my days have measured out their lights 
And, naked, I must Lethe's bark survey; 

I on thy breast may close my lading sight, 
And feel my dying age fall soft away. 

For what avails the pile of massive gold ? 

What the rich glebe by thousand oxen plough'd ? 
R00&, that the Phrygian pillars vast uphold, 

Tsenarian shafts, Carystian columns proud? 
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Mansions, whose grovesmight seem some temple's wood; 

The gilded cornice, or the marble floor? 
Pearls glean'd from sands of Persia's ruddy flood, 

SSdon's red fleece, and all the crowd adore? 

For eavy clings to these: the crowd still gaze, 
Chann'd with false shows, and love with little skill: 

Not wealth the cares of human souls allays. 
Since Fortune shifts their happiness at will. 

With thee, oh sweet Neaera! want were bliss; 

Without thee I the gifts of kings disdain : 
Oh clear the light! blest day, that brings me this; 

Thrice blest, that yields thee to my arms again! 

If to my vows for this thy sweet return. 
Love's God kind listen, nor avert his ear; 

Then Lydia's river, rolling gold. Til spurn: 
Kingdoms and wealth of worlds shall poor appear. 

Seek these who may: a frugal fare be mine: 
With my dear consort let me safely dwell: 

Come, Juno! to my timid prayers incline! 
Come, Venus! waft;ed on thy scalloped shell! 
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But, if the Sister Fates reiiise my boon. 

Who draw the future day with swift-spun threadj^ 

Hell to its gulfy rivers call me soon. 

To sluggish lurid lakes, where haunt the dead. 
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THE DREAM OF TIBULLUS. 



JNow heaven forefend! — ^nor bring those dreams to 

light 

That haunted the pale close of yesternight! 
Away! fitr hence ye &lse vain shadows fly! 
Hope not to win my fond credulity: 
From Gods alone unerring warnings come. 
When seers in entrails read the future doom. 
Dreams like the cheating shades of night we find 
Play with false fears upon the timid mind. 
Such midnight omens superstition sees; 
Which crackling salt and holy meal appease. 
But whether truth to others shadowed seem 
In the seer's warning, or the lying dream: 
At least may Luna chase these fears in air, 
Which my poor heart has ill deserved to bear: 
If pure my conscience from crime's deepening dye, 
Nor ere my tongue blasphemed the Powers on high. 
Night now had measured Heaven's caerulean steep 
With sable steeds ; her laved wheels touch'd the deep: 

VOL. II. M 
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But sleep, that soothes the wretched, soothed not me : 
Still from an anxious chamber prompt to flee: 
Till, when the Sun peep'd faint from eastern skies^ 
Late slumber settled on my languid eyes. 
When lo! a youth was seen my floor to tread, 
Chaste laurels nodding round his wreathed head. 
No form so fair adom'd the age of gold : 
No form so fair could spring from human mould : 
Loose o'er his tapering neck the ringlets flew, 
That breathing myrtle drop'd with Tjrrian dew: 
White as the moon did his complexion show. 
And tinting crimson flush'd his skin of snow. 
As virgin cheeks with tender blushes dyed. 
When to the youth consents the yielded bride: 
As girls with purple am'ranths Ulies thread; 
As apples pak catch autumn's streaky red. 
A sweeping robe around his ankles trail'd: 
His dazzling limbs the gorgeous vesture veil'd: 
On his left side a harp suspended hung. 
Of precious shell, with gold resplendent strung: 
Soft, at his first approach, the chord he smote 
With ivory quill; with sweet-breathed vocal note: 
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His fingers and his Toice prdiuded clear^ 
Then sweet, but md, his accaits thriil'd my ear. 
'* Hail, care of heatven ! the bard of qpotless lore 
Apollos Bacchnsy and the Nine aj^proye: 
But ah ! not Baechosy nol the Nin^ have power 
To i^ead the shadows of the future hour: 
To me the father ga^e the laws of doooa^ 
The mystic yolmae of erents to come. 
What I, unerring prophet, tell, receive: 
The God's true Iqw idiall speak : do thou believe. 
She, whom thou dear hast hdd, and loved to prizes 
Dear as a dax^ter in her mother's eyes: 
Dear as the Tirgin when, with blushing cbarms, 
She sinks within her panidng bridegroom's arms: 
For whom thy voice has wearied heaven with prayer ; 
F<H* whom thy feverish days are cross'd with care : 
And who, when deep its umber'd mantle throws^ 
With nightly phantoms haunts thy vain repose: 
She — ^fair Neaerar^in thy verse divine^ 
Inconstant s^s for other arms than thine. 
Far other wishes heave her sinful breast, 
Nor in her chaste home is Nesera blest 

m2 
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Ah, cruel sex! ah woman! faithless name!. 

Be every man-deceiver's portion, shame! 

Yet may she bend; for mutable the race: 

Do thou, still patient, stretch thy true embrace* 

Fell Love has taught the hardest toils to dare; 

Fell Love has taught e'en cruel stripes to bear: 

I once Admetus' snowy heifers fed; 

Not vain the tale in sportful fictions read: 

No more my hand the harp sonorous play'd; 

No more my voice responsive cadence made; 

But on a flimsy oat I whisper'd love: 

E'en I, Latona's son, the son of Jove. 

Ah! youth! thou know'st not Love! unless thou bear 

A thorny pillow; an unfeeling &ir. 

Yet doubt not, nor despair; but sofl complain: 

Hard hearts at soft complaint have tum'd again. 

If true my temple's oracles, now go : 

This in my name let &lse Neaera know: 

^ Phcebus himself ensures this marriage tie : ' 

" Here blest, no longer for another sigh." 

He said: the idle slumber took its flight: 
Ah ! firom such ills I turn my loathing sight : 
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I dare not think thy vows are voVd from me: 
That sins can harbour'd in thy bosom be: 
For not £rom ocean's depths thy being came, 
Nor fierce Chimsera breathed thee forth in flame : 
Not hell's grim dog with viperous brood o'erhmig, 
Monster of triple head and triple tongue : 
Not Scylla, twi-^form'd maid, thy nature gave, 
Around whose waist the dogs engendering rave: 
No lipness produced thee in the wild. 
Nor Syrt, nor Scjrthia, rear'd thee as its child. 
But thine a polish'd and humane abode. 
Where never cruelty its features show'd: 
In thy mild mother all her sex we view, 
Thine, amiablest of men, a &ther too. 
Now, pray the Gods ! these dreams be&ll me fidr ! 
Light may they vanish on the tepid air! * 
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ON THE PEOFIDT OF HIS MISTRESS. 



Ah me! how hard, the mask of joy to wear 

And feign the jest, with thoughts of brooding csre ! 

Ill suits the smile with looks that joy bdie^ 

Or Winers gay wit with mental misery. 

Fond wretch! what boots complaint? ^ile cares anray! 

Know, father Bacchus hates the moumfid lay. 

So thou, oh Cretan maid! didst once deplore 

A perjured tongue, left lonely on the shore^ 

As skilled Catullus tells, who paints in song 

The ingrate Theseus, Ariadne's wrong. 

Take warning, youths ! oh blest ! whoe'er shall know 

The art to profit by another's woe! 

Let not the hanging nymph's embrace deoerre^ 

Nor protestations of base tongues believe : 

Not though the traitress by her eyes may sw^ar: 

Her Juno, Venus; for no faith is there. 

•Tove laughs at lovers' perjuries: the gales 

Of heaven disperse these light protesting tales. 

Why, then, so oft the treacherous nymph arraign? 

Begone sad words I b^one the pensive strain ! 
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How would I rest whole nights within thy bower! 
And share whole days thy every waking hour ! 
Faithless ! with undeserved disdain severe ! 
Faithless ! yet faithless as thou art, most dear ! 
Bacchus the Naiad loves: quick — loitering slave! 
Temper the meUow wine with Martian wave: 
No— if the giddy nymph my board has fled, 
And fickle sought same unknown lover's bed; 
I will not through the night in sighings pine: 
Boy ! mix it pure: come — dash it strong with wine: 
Nay-~-k)ng ago the Syrian nard should breathe 
Round my moist broWf and flowers my hair inwreathev 
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THE EULOGY OF SULPITIA. 



JVlARs! on thy calends, fair Sulpitia see^ 
Deck'd in her gay habiliments for thee. 
Come — Venus will forgive : descend, if wise : 
To view her beauties leave thyself the skies. 
But oh beware! lest, gazing on her charms, 
Fierce as thou art, thou drop thy shameful arms. 
For from her eyes, when Gods are Cupid's aim, 
He lights two lamps, that bum with keenest flame. 
In every act and step, and motion seen, 
Grace stealthy glides, and forms her easy mien: 
Graceful her locks in loose disorder spread; 
Gracefid the smoother braid that binds her head: 
*She charms, when Tyrian purple folds her limbs; 
She charms, when white her snowy drapery swims: 
Thus blithe Vertumnus in th' Olympian hall 
Shifis all his thousand shapes, and charms in alL 
She only of her sex deserves the grain 
Of wool twice dip'd in Tyrus' crimson stain : 
Hers to possess whate'er the Arab reaps 
Of harvest shrubs, whence liquid fragrance weeps : 
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Whatever pearls the sable Indian's hand 
Culls on his eastern ocean's ruddy sand. 
Her on these calends, oh ye Muses ! sing ; 
Let thy shell'd harp, exulting Phcebusl ring: 
The festal rite let future years prolong; 
No nymph . more worthy of your choral song. 
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SULPITIA 
ov 

CHBRINTHUS GOING TO THE CHASE. 



Oh savige boar! where'er thy haunt is fiDHind, 
In champaign meads or mountain thickets deep. 

Spare my dear youth ; nor whet thy fangs to wound ; 
May guardian Love the loyer harmless keep. 

Him far away the wandering chase has led: 
Wither all woods and perish eyery hound ! 

What frantic mood the tangled net to spread. 
And sore his tender hands with brambles wound ! 



Where is the joy, to thread the forest lair, 
While with hook'd thorns thy snowy legs are fray'd ? 

But i^ Cherinthus, I thy wanderings share, 
Thy nets I'll trail through every mountain glade. 

Myself will track the nimble roebuck's trace. 
And from the hound the iron leash remove : 

Then woods will charm me, when in thy embrace 
The conscious nets behold me, oh my Love ! 
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Unharm'd the boar shall break the tangling snare, 
Lest our stolen hours of bliss impeded be; 

But, fer from me, soft Venus' joys forbear : 
With Dian spread the nets, when far from me. 

May she, that robs me of thy dear embrace, 
Fall to the woodland beasts, by piecemeal torn ; 

But to thy father leave the toilsome chase : 
Fly to my arms^ on wings of transport borne. 



Horace. 



HORACE. 

Bef. Ch. 64. 



ODES, SATIRES, EPISTLES. 

fhigUth TVamUUorif 
CRESCH, DUVCOMBE, FRA.NCk8, B08CA.WEN. 



QuiNTUs Horatius Flaccys was bom at Venu- 
siiun in Apulia. His father was a freedman, and 
collector of the revenue; and gave his son a 
liberal education at Rome and Athens. Horace, 
when a young man, attached himself to Brutus, 
and was in the battle of Philippi, with the rank of 
military tribune. He fled in the rout of that day, 
and was taken prisoner; but obtained a pardon. 
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and afterwards was distinguished by the favour and 
friendship of Mecsenas. He filled the office of a 
clerk to the treasury; and assisted the £mperor as 
his private amanuensis. This a{^)ears from the 
fragment of a letter from Augustus to his minister. 
" I used to be equal to the writing of my own 
letters ; but I am now so pressed with a multipli- 
city of business, and so infirm, that I wish you to 
bring me our firiend Horace. Let him come^ 
then; and leave that parasitical table for my 
palace, and assist me in writing my letters.** 
Another fragment of a letter from Augustus to 
Horace, is eiqiressed in terms of the most easy 
and playful familiarity. ^^ Dionysius has conveyed 
your little volume to me; which, not to quarrel 
with its brevity, I take in good part. But yon 
seem to me fearfiil, lest your works should be 
bigger than yourselfl However, what you want 
in height, is made up to you by that little round 
body of yours. You should, therefore^ write svdi 
a roll, as may go, not round a stick, but a quart 
measure: and then the circumference of your 
volume may be squab and swollen, like the rotunr 
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dity of your little belly." This is a pleasing pei> 
sonal trait. Horace has, himself given us some 
interesting hints both of his person and manners. 
He was gray before his time ; fond of basking in 
the sun ; and of taking a sitslo on the bank of a 
rivar. He speaks of breaking stones and turning 
up the ground, when in the country; and when in 
town, of sauntering in the market, or riding out 
on a dock-tailed mule, which he sate awkwardly. 
He dined on a pancake and vegetables ; and divided 
the rest of the day between reading and wridng, 
the bath and the tennis-court. He was subject to 
a defluxion in the eyes ; as was Virgil to a com* 
plaint of asthma ; and Augustus used to rally the 
two poets, by saying ^' that he sate between sight 
and tears." He had a &rm in the country of the 
Sabines, and a house at Tibur, now Tivoli, the 
ruina of which are still shown to strangers. He 
died in his 59th year : so suddenly that he left no 
wQ], and his property therefore reverted to the 
£iO|)eror. He was buried in the cemetery on the 
BIsquiline Hill, near the tomb of Mecaenas. 
The writings of Horace have an air of frankness 
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and openness about them ; a manly simplicity, and 
a contempt of aflfectation, or the little pride of a 
vain and m^an concealment, which, at once, take 
hold on our confidence. We can believe the 
account which he gives of his own character, 
without scruple or suspicion. That he was fond 
of pleasure is confessed : but, g^ierally speaking, 
he was moderate and temperate in his pleasures ; 
and his convivial hours seem to have been fiur 
more mental, and more enlightened by social wit 
and wisdom, than are those of the common herd of 
Epicurean poets. On his amorous propensities, 
with the contamination of his times clinging about 
them, we may, out of respect to his good qualities, 
be silent For let it never be forgotten, that 
Horace forms an honourable exception to the class 
of voluptuaries, and that he has left us much that 
is praiseworthy and valuable to redeem his err(»rs. 

Horace, of all the writers of antiquity, most 
abounds with that practical good sense, and fami- 
har observation of life and manners, which render 
an author, in a more emphatic sense, the reader's 
companion. Good sense, in, fact, seems the most 
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jift'^y^^ft^^^g feature of his Satires; for his wit 
seems (b me rather forced ; and it is their tone of 
somid understanding) added to their easy, conver- 
satkmal air» and a certain turn for fine railleiy, 
that forms the secret by which they please. His 
metre is even studiously careless : he explicidy dis- 
claims the &brication of polished verse, and speaks 
of his ^^ Pedestrian Muse." Swift is a far better 
oqpyist of his manner than Pope, who should have 
mutated Juvenal. But the lyrical poetry of 
Horace displays an entire command of all the 
graces and powers of metre. Elegance and justness 
cf thought, and felicity of expression, rather than 
sublimity, seem to be its general character : though 
he sometimes rises to considerable grandeur* of 
sentiment and imagery. In variety and versatility 
his lyric genius is unrivalled by that of any poet 
with whom we are acquainted ; and there are no 
marks of inequality or of inferiority to himself. 
Whether his odes be of the moral and philosophic 
kind; or the heroic; the descriptive; or the 
amatory, the light, and the joyous ; each separate 
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species would seem to be his peculiar provinces 
His epistles evince a knowledge of the weakneeses 
of the human heart, which would do honour to a 
professed philosopher. What Quintilian, and the 
modems after him, call the " Art of Poetry " 
seems to have been only the third epistle of the 
second book, addressed to the Pisos. The style 
and manner differ in no respect from the former 
epistles. The observations are equally desultory, 
and we meet with the same strokes of satirical 
humour; which appear imsuitable to a didactic 
piece. Dr. Hurd indeed has discovered -the 
utmost order and connection in this Epistle ; which 
he supposes to contain a complete system of rules 
for dramatic composition. But Dr. Hurd was a 
pupil of Warburton ; and, together with much of 
the ingenuity, had imbibed also much of the para^ 
dox of his master. His commentary is however 
extremely entertaining ; and the same may be 
said of Warburton's allegorical exposition of the 
sixth book of the -^neid, as typical of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries : Divine Legation of M<>ses : 
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an hypothesis which, notwithstanding^ was unmer- 
dfiilly overturned by the keen critical animosity of 
Gibbon. See his Posthumous Works. 
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From the Odes. 
TO PYRRHA. 



VVhat shapdiy youth, on heaps of roses laid. 
And bathed with dropping odours, woos thee now 
In gloom of pleasant grot ? for whom dost thou 

Thy yellow locks, oh Pyrrha, backward braid 

So simply elegant? how oft shall he 
On woman's faith, and changed Gods bewail; 
And- view, with unaccustomed wonder pale, 

The winds scowl dark upon the troubled seal 

Who, credulous, in thy gilded beauty blest. 
Now fondly deems thou shalt for ever prbve 
Thus amiable, thus open to his love; 

Unweeting of the gale's fallacious rest. 

Ah wretches ! that with inexperienced eye 
Gaze that serenest brow ! I, shipwreck'd, flee. 
With painted storm, to the strong God of sea. 

And hang my dank weeds in his temple high. 
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TO GLYCERA. 



The cruel mother of the Loves commands; 

And Semele's wine-maddening boy, 

And wanton liberty's wild joy ; 
Nor my soft heart the long-quench'd heat withstands. 
I bum with Glycefa's shining look% whose rays 

Like Parian marble's splendours glance; 

I bium with that sweet petulance; 
That &ce, too dazzling for the slippery gaze ! 
The Cyprian Goddess rushes through my veins: 

Nor themes of Scjrthians fierce concedes. 

Or Parthians, bold with wheeling steeds; 
For what are they to love's enamour'd pains? 
Boys ! raise the turf of living green ! 

The olive's leaf and myrtle spread; 

The incense bum; the goblet shed; 
The bleeding victim shall appease my queen. 
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TO CHLOE. 



x ou shun me, Chloe, as the &wn 
(yet some mountain's tangled lawn 

Tracks the skittish hind: 
By idle panic fears pursued, 
Of branches whispering in the woody 

And hoUow gusts of wind. 
If spring-gales shuddering through the leaves 

Bend the pliant tree; 
Or the speckled lizard shake 
To' and fro the bi^amble-brake, 

Her bospim throbs and heaves, 

She bows the tottering knee. 
No lion, tiger, gives thee chase. 

To tear thee limb from. limb: 
Cling not to thy mother's side; 
Thou hast bloom'd into a bride^ 

Ripe for man's embrace. 

Thou wert meant for him. 
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TO LICINIUS. 



r RiEND ! would you safely live^ Jbrbear 
To launch amidst the open deq> ; 

Nor, while you dread the tempests there^ 
Along the rough shore closely creep. 

■ 

The man, who loves the golden mean^ 

Escapes the sordid hut's distress. 
And palace, still with envy seen. 

Safe in a sober'd ht^piness. 
Blasts bold the pines that loftiest rise; 

The highest towers with heavier crash 
Tumble to earth; the lightning flies, 

And mountain summits feel the flash. 
The soul prepared must, still, maintain 

In misery, hope; in gladness, fear: 
The Power, who brings, removes again, 

The wintry season's horrors drear. 
He soon shall smile, who late has wept; 

And joy shall come, though grief be now ; 
Apollo wakes the lute that slept. 

Nor always bends the deadly bow. 
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Bear strongly up, and boldly meet 
Th' opposing storm; but when the gale 

Blows fair with fiivouring breath, discreet 
In foresight, furl the swelling saiL 
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TO QUINCTIUS. 



What the Dacyans, fierce of mood^ 
Beyond yon Adriatic flood; 
What Cantabrian foes design, 
Quinctius ! is no care of thine. 
Draw not breath in fear; but know, 
Life asks little here below. 
Backward fly, with fleeting tracer 
Beardless youth, and sprightly grace; 
Sapless age can put to flight 
Wanton loves, and slumbers light. 
Soon the glory fitdes of flowers; 
And the moon, in waning hours, 
Not with ruddy visage glows, 
As when fidl her orb arose. 
Why &tigue the mind to bear 
Uniform and endless care? 
Why not, loose, our limbs recline 
Under the plane tree or the pine; 
With rosy oils, while yet we may, 
Bathe our locks of sprinkled gray ; 
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And the Syrian spikenard breathe, 
As we quaff the shade beneath ? 
Gnawing care the God appals; 
The God of shouting Bacchanals;, 
Quickly^ now, what stripling slave 
Shall dip our goblet in the wave; 
And quench the hot Falemum's glow 
In the brook, that glides below? 
Who, in whispers, shall decoy 
Lyde^ wandering girl of joy? 
Bid the wanton minstrel hie 
With her lute of ivory; 
And her hair, in twisted braid 
Knotted, like a Spartan maid? 
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ON THE LUXUET OF HIS AGE. 



Its regal walls the mansion rears, 
And leaves the plough a scanty rood; 

And, like the Lucrine lake, appears 
The q)acioi]s fish-pool's widening flood; 

And plantanes wave their barren lines, 

Where elms were cla^'d with married vines. 

Now myrtles bud, and violets bloom; 

A world of sweets usurps the soil; 
And breezes scatter waste perftune 

Where the green olive gushed with oil ; 
And the broad laurel, thickening, weaves 
Against the sun its fence of leaves. 

Not thus did Romulus command, 
Nor such was bearded Cato's law; 

The ancient worthies of the land 
A rule of life^ far different, saw ; 

Small was the cost they call'd their own, 

But vast the public splendour shone. 
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No colonnade of private men 
Admitted wide the northern air; 

The turfy hut was lawful then, 
The dty was the common care: 

The fimes of Gods were seen to shine 

With marble chisel'd from the mine. 
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TO GROSPHUS. 



Surprised by storms in open seios 
The sailor' prays to heaven for ease: 
When a black cloud the moon overspreads 
And each known star a light uncertain sheds. 

For ease the war-fierce Thracian bends; 
The quiver'd Median's prayer ascends: 
For ease which never gold can buy, 
Nor the gem's lustre, nor the purple's dye. 

Not wealth can bribe, nor guards disperse 
The troubled mind's afflictive curse; 
And cares that ever flitting roam 
Round the rich fret-work of a vaulted dome. 

He's cheaply blest, whose father's hoard 
Of homely plate decks bright the board; 
Nor avarice robs, nor fears molest 
The slumbers light that settle on his breast 
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Why aim, with strength -denied to man, 
At things beyond our bounded span? 
Why change our clime for foreign skies, 
Or from himself what anxious exile flies? 

Care climbs the gaUe/s brazen prow: 
The horsemen's troop in flight is slow: 
Care follows, swifter than the hind, 
Far swifl;er than the cloud-dispelling wind. 

The soul with present joy content, 
Heeds not the distant, dark event; 
Tempers with smiles the bitter hour, 
And knows all perfect bliss beyond our power. 

Death sudden brought Achilles low; 
Long-lived Tithonus languish'd slow; 
And, haply, Time may lend to me 
The lengthen'd day, which it refuses thee. 

A hundred flocks thy pastures browse : 
Around thee low Sicilian cows : 
The mare' to whirl thy chariot neighs: 
Thy twice-dip'd robes with Afric's crimson blaze : 
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To me some scanty fields belong: 
A slender vein of Grecian song, 
True Fate predestined ; and alloVd 
A soul that scorns the malice of the crowd. 
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TO A RICH MAN. 



JVo fretted gold, nor ivory, gleams 
Around my raulted roof: no citron-beams, 

Oeft in Hymettian woods, recline 
On marble colwnns hewn from Afric's mine: 

Nor have I climb'd, a stranger heir, 
To childless Attains' imperial chair: 

Nor modest wives for me have spun 
This threads that from the reel in purple run: 

I only boast a fidthM heart; 
A vein free— flowing of poetic art; 

And that the great have sought the door 
Of my poor cot : I ask of heaven no more : 

Nor, at my generous patron's hand, 
A larger bounty restlessly demand. 

Day treads on day in ceaseless haste. 
And moons, new-orb'd, in waning circuit waste; 

You, on the edge of death, design 
Your walls, and hire the labourers of the mine; 

Forgetful, while you build on high. 
That the hewn marble may your tomb supply. 

VOL. II. o 
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Onward you push the Baian shore 
By piles encroaching on the watery roar; 

Impatient of the mean domain 
Which earth can limit, or a strand contain. 

But, though you thrust, in wealthy pride, 
The landmark of the neighbouring field aside; 

Though o'er your client's humble mound, 
In lust of avarice^ you disdainM bound ; 

Though husband, wife, in exile stray. 
Hug their poor babes, and bear their Gods away, 

Yet no more certain mansions wait 
The greedy lord of all this guilty state^ 

Than the devouring grave's abode. 
His destined term, and barrier of his road. 

Why further bend your wishfiil eyes. 
When here the goal of your ambition lies ? 

And know, in earth's impartial breast. 
The poor and princes, undistinguish'd, rest. 
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ON THE DEGENERACY OF THE ROMAN MANNERS. 



Roman ! the sins, thy &thers wrought, shall fill 
Upon thy guiltless head, with heavier stroke; 

Unless thou prop the temple's tottering wall, 
And cleanse thy imaged Gods from blackening 
smoke. 

Own the superior Gods, and rule the world! 

Trace to this awfiil source th' events to come; 
Lo! the neglected Gods o'er Spain have hurl'd 

Disastrous evils, ominous to Rome. 

Twice have the Parthian princes, in their scorn. 
Beat -back our ill-star'd onset from their soil; 

Twice have the rings, from Roman warriors torn, 
Enrich'd their slender neck-chains with the spoil. 

Nigh had the Scythian and th' -^Egjrptian host 
Blotted from earth our Rome, with treasons rent; 

This in a fleet struck panic to our coast, 
And that the bow, with aim unerring, bent. 

0.2 
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Fruitful in vice, our age the marriage bed 
Hath stain'd; andblood, andlineage^feelthebrand; 

Destruction, rolling from this foimtain head, 
Flow'd o'er the people, ^d o'ei:wlielm'd the land. 

Now, in soft postures of Ionian daacoy 

E'en now, her practised limbs the yii^pn monres ; 

E'en in the bud of youth, her swimmiag glance 
Betrays the musings of lascivious loves. 

Soon, at her husband's feasts, while flows the bowl. 
She courts the young gallant's intriguing arms ; 

No chosen youth th' illicit rapture stole, 

And, with extinguish'd tapers, clasp'd her charms; 

Beckon'd she rose, and left the festive board 
Before her conscious husband's winking eyes; 

When some sea-captain spread his Spanish hoard. 
Or lavish factor bought the shameful prize. 

'Twas not a race from this adulterous stock 
That dyed the ocean's &ce with Punic blood; 

Foil'd great Antiochus' impetuous shock^ 
Quash'd Pyrrhus, or fell Hannibal withstood. 
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A manly brood, from rustic veterans sprung, 
With heavy spade the crumbling glebe they 
broke ; 

At a hard mothar'e tasking will, they gwimg 
The axe^ and ^Mseata bow'd beneath their stroke. 

Home on their back$ inured the kgs to bear, 
When the low sun had stretch'd the mountain 
Aades; 
While, the tired ox unyoked, durough giimmering 
air, 
Hastening the wekt^ae hour, his glory fitdes. 

What feels not waatefel Timers slow, sure decay? 

Our fathers rose, degenerate from their own; 
OurtelYes arise, yet more corrupt dian they; 

Our sons shall pass the crimes, their sires had 
known. 
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TO THE FOUNTAIN OK BLANDUSLL 



Oh Blandusia's fount ! more clear 
Than glass; oh worthy luscious wine 

And sprinkled flowers; let dawn appear, 
A goat shall then be thine. 

With budding horns his forehead teems, 
And love and battle tempt his pride; 

In vain: — His blood with scarlet streams 
Shall stain thy ice-cold tide. 

The dog-star's flaming hours descend 
Unfelt; and o'er thy limpid pool 

Stray flocks, and plough-worn oxen, baid. 
To breathe thy lovely cool. 

Thou too shalt roll ennobled waves, 

While the green oak inspires my theme, 

That canopies the rocky caves. 
Whence leaps thy babbling stream. 
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TO MEC-ENASli 



For thee, within my mansion, wait 

A virgin cask of mellow wine : 
Rose-buds and essence of the date 
To scent thy hair, oh Prince of Tuscan line ! 

Break, then, away; nor fix thine eyes 

Where vapoury springs through Tibur glide. 
Where i£sula's steep crags arise. 
Or towers the dty of the parricide. 

Leave thy satiety of state, 

Thy tower, that touches on the clouds; 
Nor muse on prosperous Rome, elate. 
Her smoke, her pomp, the clamour of her crowds. 

The rich have found these changes sweet; 
And pure and homely meals, that know 
Nor tapestried walls, nor purple seat, 
Have smoothed to gaiety the wrinkled brow. 
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Now Cepheus lifts his sunken rays, 

And Procyon rages from afar; 
The sun. brings round the scorching days, 
Hot chafes the angry lion's madding star. 

With languid jBock the shepherd flees 

To brooks, and glooms, and tangled wood. 
Old Sylvan's haunt; while no loose breesEe 
Curls round its quiet bank the rippUng flood. 

The city's weal absorbs thy care; 

Thy fears for Rome the Seres iwe; 
What Cyrus' Bactrian realms prepare; 
Or what cabal seditious Tanais lay^. 

The Providential Power o'erspread 

Th' events to come with clouds of ndght; 
And laughs when man, with feverish dread. 
Beyond permitted knowlege strains his sight 

The present,, calm and wise, dispose; 

The rest is carried spite of thee ; 
Ev'n as a river level flows, 
In peaceiid channel, to the Tuscan sea: 
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But, chafed by floods, it saps the rocks, 

And, headlong, from the crumbling shore 
Rolls sbatter'd trees, and huts, and flocks; 
Thendgfabouring woods andmountains swell theroar. 

He's master of himself who cries» 

RgQidsg, ^^ I have lived to day: '* 
Let Jove overcloud to-morrow's skies, 
Or cbar espAiid tb^n in the sunny ray; 

But not Omnipotence has power 

To make the backward blessing void; 
New-form the past and fleeted hour, 
Or bid the joys that were^ be unenjo/d. 

Fortune^ whom busy mischief please. 
Still wilful bent on taunting wiles; 
Transfers her gifls from those to these. 
To me, and to another, throws her smiles. 

I praise her stay ; but, if she shake 
Her wings, I bid her favours fly; 
Wrapt in my virtue, refuge take, 
And hug my honest, dowerless poverty. 
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Not mine, when lashM with tempests bows 

The howling mast, to bend my knees, 
And covenant with trembling vows 
Lest Cyprian wares add riches to the seas: 

Me, through th' Mgeaa's turbid roar 
The blowing gale shall safely bear; 
My guard a skiff of lightest oar. 
While the twin-stars above me sparkle fiur* 



.-.*■ 
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From the Satires, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE COMPARED. 



1 7ELT a wish for one small lot 
Of meadow land, a garden plot, 
Besides a dmnp of wood, and near 
My door a rivulet running dear. 
This sum of all imagined bliss 
The Gods have given, and more than diis* 
Enough; if, Hermes! thou consign 
The boon, for life to call them mine. 
If ne'er I sought to make my store, 
Though scant, by means dishonest more; 
Nor shrank the little I possess 
By careless thrift, or loose excess : 
If ne'er to heaven I bend my knees 
With fond petitions, such as these; 
" Oh that the owner would btit yield 
That nook, which so mishapes my field!'* 
'< Oh that iny chinking plough had found 
A pot of silver under ground ; 
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Like him, who with the treasure bought 

The field, in which for hire he wrought ; 

At one kind hit, to wealth and ease 

Lifted, by help of Hercules ! " 

If pleased, and grateful for my lot, 

This, Mercury ! deny me not : 

May cattle thrive on my domains, 

And all be fat— -^except my brains : 

And still, as usual, deign to guard 

Your most devoted slave, and bard. 

When out of town, I haste to dwell 

Snug in my mountain citadel; 

What better pastime can I choose 

Than satire, and the proses-like Muse? 

No visits pester me to death ; 

No flagging winds weigh down my breath; 

No sickly autunms agues give. 

Whence crabbed undertakers live. 

Father of mom ! or Janus, hear ! 

Which ever name may catch thine ear; 

Since 'tu the will of Gods, that all 

On thy protection duly call, 
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Who take in hand ^aaxe weighty matter. 

From thee will I begin my satire. 

Bail for a friend you bid me fly 

To Rome, i' th' twinkling of an eye; 

" Use your best speed, and mend your pace; 

Some other, else, will take your place." 

Whether the sweeping north-wind blow. 

Or winter dim the air with snow. 

And shrink the daylight in a span, 

1 needs must hurry, as I can. 

In court I hasten to appear. 

Where terms of law, precise and clear, 

Bind, to my cost, whate'er I say; 

Tost in the crowd I squeeze my way; 

And jostle those, that sluggish move ; 

" How now?" or " Whither would you shove, 

Mad-pated fool?" some waspish wight 

Bawls, with a curse; and then, in spite, 

" When to Mecsenas post you ride, 

You care not whom you push aside." 

Now this I like; to own the truth, 

It is as honqr to my tooth. 
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When to th' Esquilian palace come^ 
The gloomy burial-place of Rome» 
A hundred people's matters din 
My tingling ears and hem me in. 
" My master Roscius begs you'll lend 
His cause assistance, and attend 
The court of Common Pleas, ere eight 
To-morrow " — " The committee wait 
Your presence on some state affidr; 
And hope you'll to the board repair '*— 
^^ Persuade Mecaenas, Sir, I pray, 
To seal these papers" — if I say 
" ril try:" he hangs, and teases still; 

« 

With a — " You can. Sir, if you will." 
Seven years, or nearer eight, have flown, 
Since to Mecsenas I was known. 
Not for such purposes and ends 
He rank'd me with his humble friends* 
But, to be seated at his side. 
When, in his chariot, he would ride 
Abroad for air; as one whom just 
With chit-chat trifles he would trust. 
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As " What's o'clock ? " as wagers ran, 

•* Which gladiator's the better man ? " 

** This is a nipping morning wind 

For those who leave their cloaks behind*'* 

Such secrets as, for aught appears, 

May safely drop in chinky ears. 

Yet, every day and every hour, 

I'm envied for my fancied power. 

^^ Our old acquaintance near him sate 

In th' amphitheatre; mark that." 
They played together in the ring" — 
Fortune's spoil'd child" 's the tune they sing. 

Some vapouring news about the street 

Is cried; and every fool I meet 

Refers to me ; " Good Sir ! relate — 

For you must know, that haunt the greats 

What of the Dacyans? have you heard 

Some hostile tidings?" Not a word. — 

" Ah ! how you dearly love to jest ! " 

By all that's sacred, I protest 

It is a secret, still, to me. — 

^^ Then, tell us, will Augustus fee 
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With Latian farms the veteran bands, 
Or quarter on Sicilian lands?" 
And, when most solemnly I swear 
Tm in the dark, they wink and stare; 
Of all queer mortals, eyer known, 
For dose reserve I stand alone. 
My day of life exhausted flies 
Amidst these petty miseries. 
Yet oft my lips the wish repeat, 
" When shall I view my country seat?" 
And books, and sleep, and leisure drown 
In sweet forgetfulness the town? 
When shall Pythagoras' relations, 
Fresh-gather'd beans, supply my raticms? 
And cabbage, from my garden soil. 
On bacon served, and drop'd with oil? 
Oh suppers ! and oh nights divine ! 
When, snug at home, both I and mine 
Regale ; and of the broken meat 
My saucy slaves contented eat. 
No senseless rules; we fill, at pleasure, 
In goblets of unequal meiMsure; 
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' Whether more strong of head) my guest 
In ample cup delights him best; 
Or sips the glass of mpderate size. 
And in his meniment is wise. 
The conversation circles free 
In this our di^eer'd sobriety. 
'Tis not, if sudb a parson own 
A country housei or bouse in town ; 
Nor yet, if such a dancer show 
An elasticity of toe : 
But what concerns our bosoms nigh; 
Where ignorance were injuxy: 
If bliss on wealth or worth depend; 
If truth or interest fix a friend : 
If the essential good we know, 
And what the sum of good below. 
While these grave matters we pursue, 
My neighbour Cervius takes his cue^ 
And chimes in with some old wife's fitble; 
Thus, if some simpleton at table 
Praise rich Arellius' large estate, 
Our friend runs on in moral prate: 

VOL. II. P 
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*^ Once on a time,' as stories tell, 
A country 'mouse^ in homely cell, 
Received an old friend bred in town: 
Our host was thrifly; a mere down; 
Yet on tb' occasion did his best, 
Opening his heart to treat his guest. 
And, to be short,, he freely fetches 
His long-ear'd oats, and hoarded vetches; 
And, hospitable, twixt his chaps 
Brings shrivelVd grapes and bacon scrapi. 
Hoping with many a tempting bit 
The stranger's squeamish taste to hit; - 
Who pick'd with dainty tooth, and sate 
Fribbling, at whiles, with this and that. 
While my good host, on this year's straw, 
With corn and tares amused his maw; 
Leaving the dainties to his guest: 
The cit, at length, the clown address'd: 
^ Old friend ! what pleasure can you find 
In this dull, patient life, behind ' 
A. shaggy thicket? would you see 
Hie town, and men's society? 
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Come— trust me — leave this savage wood; 
A jamit abroad will do you good. 
Since mice have mortal lives and all 
Must die at last, both great and small; 
live, my good friend, and take your sport; 
Live, and remember life is short' 

This logic shook the country mouse; 
He leap'd fiill nimbly from his house; 
Both trudged along, in hope to crawl, 
At night, beneath the city wall. 
Night, now, the middle-sky possessed, 
When they with tiny footsteps press'd 
A sumptuous mansion's spacious floor, 
Where ivory couches, cover'd o'er 
With crimson dn^ries, gorgeous glow'd; 
Of viands a luxurious load, 
Saved from a feast of yesternight, 
High-heap'd in baskets, caught the sight 
The bumpkin, placed in formal state 
On purple cushion, loU'd and ate. 
My host ran bustling up and down, 
like a smart slave witli tuck'd up gown; 

p2 
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Serv'd dish on dish in course comply; 
With entre-mets prolong'd the treat; 
And played the taster with the meat. 
The rustic hugg'd his change of lot ; 
And, stretch'd at ease^ his tares fiHrgot. 
Midst the good cheer he did his best, 
And acted, frank, the joUy guest. 
When open bursts the clanging door; 
Shook from their seats, they scour the floor, 
Half-dead with panic: — mastiffi roar; 
And the high vaulted ceilings round 
Ring hollow to the bellowing sound. 
Then, quoth the rustic ; * Friend ! adieu ; 
This same town-life many suit with you; 
My den and wood are safe from snares;^ 
There will be comfort in my tares.*" 
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From the Epistles, 
ON THE REGULATION OF THE MIND. 



WiE. are but worthless ciphers ; things just bom 

To Waste the fruits of earth ; luxurious suitors 

Of a Penelope; TOe prodigals; 

Trim courtiers of Alcinous, who show, 

In their phimp case^ the superfluity 

Of daintiness ; who deem it true delight 

To slumber tfll the noon, and soothe away, 

Tojsounds of tinkling harps, the thoughts of care. 

Robbers arise by night, to act their deeds 
Of murder : will you not arouse yourself 
To save your life? If, wheii in perfect health. 
You slight the means of still preserving health, 
To#' late you'll run to the physician's door, 
In confirmed dropsy: mid, unless you ask 
A lamp and book, before the dawn of day ; 
Unless you fix your mind's attentive bent 
On things of good report, and on pursuits 
Of honourable aim, you'll feel the pangs 
Of sleepless envy, or of sinful love. 
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Why haste you to remove the little mote 
That hurts your eyes, and yet, if any thing 
Gnaws at the mind, defer, from time to time^ 
The necessary cure? The deed, begun. 
Is half-accomplish'd : dare then to be wise; 
Begin; the man, who still postpones the hour 
Of living well, is like the clown, who waits 
Till the whole river shall have flow'd away: 
The rolling river glides before his eyes, 
And so shall glide, for ever and for ever. 
We seek a decent fortune, and a wife 
Fruitful of children ; and we grub the waste 
Of forest land, and tame it to the plough. 
Enough: a competence is all; and he. 
That is possess'd of this, should wish no more. 
'Tis not the mansion, nor the farm, nor heaps 
Of brass or gold, that can bring down the rage 
Of burning fever in the sick man's frame, 
That owns them, nor allay the troubled mind. 
Their owner must be well, if he expect 
Still to enjoy the things in his possession. 
A house, or fortune, can no more delight 
The man, who feels insatiable desires^ 
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Or is uneasy with a thousand fears, 

Than pictures charm the blind ; or fomentations 

Relieye the gout; or the tuned lute enchant 

The thick of hearing : for, unless the vat 

Be sweet, the liquor sours, when pour*d therein. 

I^um guilty pleasures: pleasure is but pain 
If bought with penitence. The covetous man 
Is ever craving. Set a certain bound 
To each unruly wish. The envious wretch 
Grows lean, by gazing on another's fatness. 
No tyrant of Sicilia could invent 
A torment worse than envy. He^ that knows not 
To moderate sudden wrath, shall wish imdone 
That, which his will and his resentment urge; 
And, with impatient violence, draw on 
His own sure punishment, and yet his hate 
Be unrevenged. All anger of the mind 
Is a short madness. Govern then the mind, 
Which must obey, or gain the mastery: 
Bind it with curbs, and fetter it with chains. 
'Tis thus the master of the manage forms 
The docile colt, while yet his mouth is soil, 
To turn the way his rider guides the rein: 
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And the staunch hound, since practised first to baj 
The deer-skin in the court, with well-train'd nose 
Hunts in the woods. Th^i now, ingenuous boy! 
Now lay the words of wisdom to thy breast. 
While yet thy breast is pure : now seek thy ddera^ 
Who can instruct thee : the new cask will long 
Retain the flavour which it first imbibed. 
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ON RU&AIi LIFE AND INDEPENDENCE. 



A iXmtL of the country greets his £riend» 

A l<yv«r of the town. In this alone 

We dilfer: though like twins in all but this. 

For with the mind of brothers, like tame dovei^ 

Known for companions, and grown old together^ 

In what tihe cme or other likes or loathes. 

We ever are agreed. You keep your nest; 

I pratte the pleasant country, with its brooks. 

Its roeks fringed roimd with moss, and shady wood. 

What would you more? I live at liberty, 

And happy as a king, though I have left 

The things which you are praising to the skies: 

And, as a slave, who late has run away 

From a priest's service, cannot bear the taste 

Of those sweet wafers used in sacrifice, 

I want plain bread, and nauseate honied cakes. 

If you would live agreeably to nature, 

And you seek first your mansion's future site, 

Where would you look? where find a fitter qxit 
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Than the rich rural soil? Is there a clime. 
Where winter creeps more gently by, than here? 
Or where a more delightful breeze allays 
The sun's keen heat, when in his hottest season? 
Is there a place, where sleep is less disturb'd 
With quiet-envying care? Does the green grass 
Appear less bright of hue, or smell less sweet 
In its fresh fragrance, than your emeralds? 
Or is the water, bubbling through your streets, 
As if it strove to burst its leaden pipe^ 
Clearer than that which, down its shelving bed, 
Trembles in natural murmurs? nay — among 
Those columns, from the vein-streak'd marble 

hewn, 
You rear a shrubbery; and you praise the houses 

« 

That gives a prospect over distant fields. 
Thus, though you drive out nature, she returns 
In spite of you; and undermines, by stealth, 

I 

/ 

Your dainty affectations and distastes. 
The merchant who, with a misjudging eye, 
Compares the wool of counterfeited grain 
With the Sidonian purple, feels not more 
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A certaiii loss, or nearer to his heart, 

Than he who cannot sensibly discern 

True hiappiness from false; whom high success 

Transports beyond all bounds, and yet who shakeir 

At change of fortune. What you much admire, 

You will reluctantly consent to lose: 

Shun the great world then : imder a poor roof^ 

You may surpass, in happy quiet life^ 

Kings, and the friends of kings. A stag, by dint 

Of his strong antlers, drove the beaten horse 

Out from their common pasture: till the horse, 

Worsted in constant fights, besought the man. 

As an ally; and so received a rein. 

But when, like some fierce conqueror, he had lefl 

The prostrate stag, he strove in vain to shake 

The rider from his back, or from his mouth 

The curb. So he that dreading to be poor. 

Parts with his liberty, whose price is far 

Above all precious metals, still, poor wretch. 

Must bear a master; an eternal slave; 

Because that happiest art was hid from him, 

Th' enjoyment of a little : and the man. 
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Whose fortune squares not with his good discretion, 
Shall feel it fit him like an ill-made shoe; 
If larger, or if smaller than the foot, 
It trips the wearer, or it wrings the toe. 



^ropetttufii. 



PROPERTIUS. 



Bef: Cb. 59. 



ELEGIES. 



FNGUSH TRANSLATOR : VOTT. 



± HE general opinion of the birth-place of Sextus 
Aurelius Propertius has been formed from a pas- 
sage in the first elegy of the fourth book on 
Rome: where he supposes himself addressed by 
an astrologer, who dissuades him firom the higher 
walk of historic poetry: 

I 

Tby seat is ancient Umbria : do I feign ? 
Or touch I not upon thy native plain ? 
Where dank Mevania drips witli hollow vale, 
And Umber's lake feels warm the summer gale : 
Where on a rising cliff ascends the town, 
That from tby genius borrows its renown. 
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Scaliger, however, was of opinion, that the Meva-> 
nia of the above passage was not a town, but a 
tract of country: and thought the place meant 
was Amelia. The dispute has been agitated be- 
tween no fewer than nine cities : so that Propertius 
has, in this respect, received a higher compliment 
than Homer. But at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Thaddseus Donnola, in his ^^ Dis- 
sertationes de Patria Propertii," argued in favour 
of Hispellum, now Spello, also in Umbria; and 
the sagacity of his conjecture has been confirmed 
by a singular discovery. In 1722, some workmen, 
who were employed by a lady of the name of 
Theresa Pamphylia, to make some alterations in 
her villa at Spello, dug up a flint-stone tablet, with 
this inscription in antique letters : ^^ Sextus Aure- 
lius Propertius, son of Sextus, Lemonian tribe:" 
above the inscription is the sculpture of a head» 
with flowing hair, and above this agaiii, at the top 
of the stone, is the name of '^ Lucius Cominius, 
son of Lucius, Lemonian tribe." The account of 
this discovery, together with an engraving of the 
tablet, is given in Montfaucon's Supplement to 
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his << Antiquity Expliquee," torn. 3. 1. i. c. 4. 
Thou^ the proof is insisted upon as decisive of 
the &ct, that Propertius was bom at Hispellum, it 
were to be wished that declamation had given place 
to a more plain and explicit statement: as fitr as 
appears, the evidence^ to my judgment, extends 
not beyond the mere fact of Propertius having re- 
dded there, or been buried there : it is not clearly 
stated how the circumstance of the Lemonian 
tribe is necessarily connected with, or confined 
to^ Hispellum. From the ^^ Italia Antiqua" of 
Cluverius, however, this point seems ascertained 
by correspondent ancient inscriptions, found at 
Hispellum, with the designation, Lemonian tribe. 
Hispellum was a Julian colony; and I suppose 
was originally peopled by Romans of the tribe 
Lemonia, which took its name from a street in 
Rome. These tribes were thirty-five in number : 
eighteen were afterwards added, which did not 
vote separately, but were annexed to the ancient 
tribes. 

Respecting the sculpture of the head, there is a 
dispute whether it be the head of an ApoUo, or of 
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Propertiiis himself; but to the latter conjecture 
the same objection applies, as to the assumed head 
of Virgil. There is no instance of a Roman head 
with long hair, unless it be the head of An ApoUa 
The Romans wore their hair cropped short What 
purpose the stone answered is a mystery. That it 
was sepulchral, is to me extremely doubtful. Ac* 
cording to the general tenor of monumental in**, 
scriptions, this should run in the dative case: 
*' To Sextus Aurelius : ** and there should be the 
words " Diis Manibus:'^ and why should tbe 
name of Lucius Cominius be inscribed on another 
person's tomb? The latt^ inscription is in mone 
recent characters than the name of Propertiiis: 
other ancient stones have been found with inscrip^ 
tions of different aeras. The probabilily is that 
Cominius succeeded to the villa, whidi had beeB 
that of Propertius, and engraved his name ov^ 
that of the former owner. 

There is a spot, planted with olive-trees, ne^r 
the g^te of St. Barbara, or the Mountain, in the 
suburbs of l^>eUo, which has been known fiom 
time immemorial by tbe name of ** The Poet:^ 
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and tracliticni hJEU placed here the villa of Proper- 
tins: of which some bricks, still remaining in the 
ground, are pointed oiit as the ruins. A Latin in- 
scription ivfound on the same spot, to the follow- 
ing efiect: 

Stranger ! behold Propertius' fields appear : 
The rising cliff, the paet^s name, are here. 

From this spot the stone tablet had been, in all 
probability, removed to the place, where it was 
found. 

The father of Propertius was a Roman knight, 
who served with Lucius Antonius : and it has been 
usually thought that he was one oif the garrison 
of Perusium, who, according to Suetonius, were 
massacred after their surrender by order of Octa- 
vius, at an altar erected to Caesar. Appian how- 
ever relates, that they were the senators of Peru- 
sium only, with some few of his more inveterate 
enemies, whom Octavius put to death ; and that 
he was urged to this by the importunity of his 
own army, who made a special exception in favour 
of the soldiery. Propertius indeed mentions 

VOL. II. Q 
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having buried his fiither at an undmdly age ; but 
the words ^^ thou didst gather his hemes " seem to 
imply that he buried him in peace. His estates 
were curtailed by the division of landsaamong the 
veterans. 

The poet informs us that he had scarcely as- 
sumed the manly gown, when he wrote verses; 
and that he preferred this occupation to the ora- 
tory of the bar. It appears firoQi his own account 
that he visited Athens, the fashionaUe resort ci 
well-educated Romans ; and his style bears evidmit 
traces of his fondness for the Greek language and 
poesy. His residence at Rome was on the Esqiii* 
line hill. We learn from Apuleius, that the real 
name of his mistressi Cynthia, was Hostia, the 
daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on the 
'^ Istrian War." She was dissolute and luxurious 
but accomplished : an elegant dancer; of a critical 
taste, and herself a poetess. She a{^ears to have 
died before him : as in the seventh el^y» fourth 
book, begmning, 

Ghosts are Dot air : not all with death expires. 
The lucid fhade escapes the vanquish'd flres : 
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he supposes her apparition to visit his slumbers. 
He himsdf is said, I know not on what autho- 
xitjf to hare died at the age of forty. 

Properdus has been supposed by some critics to 
be the original of the prattling fop, described 
by Horace as pestering him through the streets 
Sat 9. L 1. 

If well I know mysdf, you'll find 
No friend more suited to your mind. 
Om Yarins, or can YiMras, rhyme 
Faster than I ? or at a time 
Poor oat more verses ? who can swim 
The dsace wUh sappier grace of limb i 
And then, for singing tastefully 
Hermogenes might envy me. 

ft 

It IB said that Horace has mentioned TibuUus; 
that it is strange he should not have mentioned 
Propertius also ; that therefore he must have dis- 
liked him; that the fop made verses: therefore 
the ^ could be no other than Prc^rtius. Had 
Horace no friends or acquaintances but those 
whom he names in his writings ? or could Rome 
produce but one fop who wrote verses ? To give 
substance to this shadowy possibility, we have an 

8 2 
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appeal to the works of Propertius; in proof of his 
boastful character. This is to lose sight of the 
ancient manners, and of the taste and style of 
Roman poetry itself. If Propertius call himself 
^^ the Roman Callimachus/' Horace boasts that 
he is the " Prince of JEoMc verse." Ovid is ftiH 
of these boastings : yet we hear nothing of the ar- 
rogance of Ovid and Horace. There is indeed 
one circumstance which would seem to impeach 
the modesty of Propertius: he appears to claim 
the honour of having first introduced the elegy in 
Roman poetry : he speaks of treading a new path ' 
and of culling the flowers of his yerse from un- 
trodden recesses of Helicon. Now Ovid would 
not have wronged the just feme of Propertius, for 
he speaks of their close intimacy : Trist. b. 4. eL 10. 

To me Propertius would his flames recite: 
Whose heart was mine by friendship's equal right : 

Yet he distinctly ranks Tibullus as preceding Pro- 
pertius in the chronological order of amatory poets : 

Virgil I but beheld : and greddy fate 
Denied Tibullus' friendship; wish'd too late: 
He followM Gallus: next Propertius came: 
The last was I : the fourth successiye name. 
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The pretensions to originality arc here, certainly, 
oontradicted by such evidence of simple &cts aa 
must have appealed . to the knowledge of every 
man in Rome; and it is but reasonable to ask, 
whether, if the contradiction were so easy, it is 
likely that Propertius would have risked the ridi- 
cule of the exposure ? for though we are told, with 
3entimental pomp, that Tibullus repaid this un- 
worthy attempt to rob him of the glory of inven- 
tion with the silent disdain which it deserved, 
there is no shadow of proof of tiiis : beyond what 
is less than a shadow, the omission by Tibullus of 
his name. Why Tibullus and Propertius ought, 
in the course of things, to have been bosom friends, 
and to have talked incessantly of each other, I 
can find no reason, except that these poets are 
usually bound together in one volume. The notion 
that Horace would naturally be the friend of Pro- 
pertius, because he was the friend of Tibullus, 
seems to rest on no better foundation ; and tliere- 
ibre I cannot see the necessity of the alternative, 
that they were at variance. Their acquaintance is 
probable^ as they must have met at the levees and 
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Gntertaininents of their common patron Mecsenas : 
but if the omission oi the name of Propertius by 
Horace and Tibullus be a proof of their contempt 
fi^r him, half the poets in Rome are in the same 
predicament. 

I think the nature of the claim, preferred bjr 
Propertius, has been misunderstood. From his 
genius we may fairly conclude that he was not 
deficient in understanding; that he was respected 
at the Roman court is evident from the notice and 
^icouragement of M ecaenas ; and it is plain that 
Ovid mentions his friendship, as something of 
which to be proud. As a gentlanan, a scholar, 
and a man of sense, it is utterly incredible that he 
should have arrogated to himself the invention of 
the Latin elegy, in the fitce of all the wits of 
Rome, who had the elegies of Tibullus by heart, 
and would have laughed down his pretensions at 
die comer of every street. I am of opinion that 
Propertius alludes to his imitaticHi of the Gredc- 
elegiac poets ; and that he claims only the marit of 
having introduced their style of elegy. He dis- 
tinctly says, that he came from thp fountain head,, 
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nd taiight the orgies of Greek poesy to the choir 
of Italiaa M»es. He frequently adverts to Colli- 
madbuB and Pbiletss as his masters and inq)irers; 
and we should probably find, were we in posses- 
flioii of their elegies, that he was their imitator, if 
Bot their translator. That the Romans did not 
oonsida* translation as detracting from the praise 
of genius af^pears from the instance of the come- 
£«i of Terence, copied from Menander; and 
from the passages in Virgil's .^Sneid and 6eorgic% 
winch «re borrowed fit>m Homer and Aratus. 

Conridered as a writer of amorous elegy^ Pro* 
pertius has not the unstudied easy d^ance of 
TibaUns. His compositions have an air of labour 
and ostentatious erudition : he affects a close and 
obsonre style $ delights in Grrecisms and remote 
tenm ; and clogs his subject by thick-4own allu* 
sions %o the fables of heroic mythology. Yet, 
BOtwithstanding this appearance o£ art, a vehemence 
of feeling continually breaks out, which partakes 
stnmg^y of the enthusiasm of true poetry ; and his 
starts and transitions, though they have been 
blamed^ without consideration, as irregularly dir 
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gressive5 . naturally . express the emotions of love. 
It is in the. stormier moments of passion, in the 
pangs of jalousy^and the torments of despair, that 
the excellence of Propertius mostly consists : a vein 
of sarcasm and bitter irony runs through many of 
his elegies; and this is, the cause^ why his ppaus 
have more of spirit and variety than the smoother 
elegies of Tibullus. . Compared generally as poets, 
the genius of Propertius is of a more lofty stamp 
than that of TibuUus. He has a greater depth of 
thought, . and a higher reach, of fimcy. There are 
several hints in his poems of his having been, urged 
by Mecaenas to undertake an epic work. Frpm 
the Elegy on Rome he . appears to have . contem- 
plated a poem on the Roman Antiquities, saored 
and profane: an intimation which was, probably, 
the origin, of Ovid-s Fasts or Festivals: in.fhe 
same manner as the Epistolary Elegy, ir<Mn Are- 
thusa to Lycotas, was . undoubtedly the. forerun* 
ner of that poet's heroical and amatory epistles. 
Propertius, . however, . seems to have shrunk fix>m 
any great undertaking, either from diffidence, or, 
more probably, indolence and a love of pleasure. 
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That his natural genius was equal to higher at- 
tempts, the occasional sublimity of his sentiments 
will attest; but to judge from his usual strain of 
poetiy, he was the slave of voluptuous and de- 
basing habits : and it may be doubted whether he 
had sufficient solidity of reflection and constancy 
of application for a work which Milton speaks of, 
as ** not to be raised from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine, like that, which flows at will 
from the pen of some vulgar amourist.^ 
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TO TULLU8. 

Otnthia's ensnaring eyes my bondage tied: 
Ah wretch ! no loves, till then, had touch'd my breast: 

Love bent to earth these looks of stead&st pride^ 
And on my neck his foot triumphant press'd.* 

He taught me^ then, to loathe the virtuous &ir. 
And shameless waste my wild and driftless hours : 

Twelve moons this madness lasts ; and yet my prayer 
Is breathed in hopeless love to adverse powers. 

Minalion, erst, could all adventures brave, 
Till Atalanta's barb'rous heart grew mild: 

Love-crazed he trod each drear Parthenian cave, 
And look'd on shaggy beasts in forests wild. 

Struck by the branch the monstrous Centaur swa/d. 
Midst shrill Arcadia's rocks he groaning fell; 

And thus he tamed the nimble-footed maid: 
Thus loverprayers speed, and acts that merit well. 
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In me no arts can tardy Love devise; 

His foot can track no more the. beaten ways : 
Come ye ! that draw the moon from charmed skies ! 

That bid the hearth in magic orgies blaze! 

Come ! turn a haughty mistress' marble heart, 
And change her cheek, still paler than my own: 

Then will I trust, that stars obey your art; 
And rivers rush, by mutter'd verse alone^ • 

Friends ! that too late my sliding feet recal, 
Some antidote to this my frenzy bear: 

Bring steel ; bring flames and raicks : I braVe them all : 
But let me freely vent my fierce despair. 

Oh snatch me to the world's remotest 8h(»re ! 

Oh waft me o'er th' immeasurable main ! i 
Where never woman may behold me more^ 

Nor trace my way, to sting with her disdain! 

Stay ye, to whom the listening God consents; 

Safe in an equal yoke of fondness move ; 
But Venus all my bitter nights torments: 

No— not a single hour is free from love. 
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Beware my sufferings: hold the mistress dear 
Whose faith is tried, nor shift th' accustom'd sway: 

If to my voice ye bend a slothfid ear, 

What pangs shall my remember'd words convey ! 
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TO A FRIEND. 



W^HY ceaselessly my &ncied sloth upbraid, 
As still at conscious Rome by love delayed ? 
Wide as the Po from Hypanis is spread 
The distance that divides her from my bed. 
No more with fondling arms she folds me round, 
Nor in my ear her dulcet whispers sound. 
Once I was dear: nor ere could lover bum 
With such a tender and a true return. 
Yes — I was envied — ^hath some God above 
Crush'd me ? or magic herb, that severs love^ 
Gathered on Caucasus, bewitch'd my flame ? 
Nymphs change by distance: I'm no more the same. 
Oh what a love has fleeted like the wind. 
And lefl no vestige of its trace behind ! 
Now sad I count the lingering nights alone ; 
And my own ears are startled by my groan. 
Happy ! the youth who weeps, his mistress nigh;. 
Love with such tears has mingled ecstasy: 
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Blest, who, when scom'd, can change his passing heat; 

The pleasures of translated bonds are sweet. 

I can no other love : nor hence depart : 

For Cjmthii^ first and last^ is mistress of my heart* 
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ON HIMSELF. 



Ah! thou, that vaunted'st, nought could harm thy 
breast, 

Art caught: that haughty spirit crouches tame: 
Scarce one short month art thou content to rest, 

And lo ! another, love-book speaks thy shame. 

Late I was free : my sleep without a thorn : 
In widow'd bed, and single quiet laid : 

I trusted to the peace which Love had sworn, 
But false and hollow was the truce he made. 

I sought if fishes on the sands might live, 
Or the wild boar through seas accustomed stray: 

If wakeful studies might abstraction give : 
Love, though deferred, is never chased away. 

As from his neck the bull shakes fierce the plough; 

But soon beiids mildly to the wonted yoke : 
Young lovers blustering chafe; but humbled bow; 

And tamely bear each light and heavy stroke. 
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In^riouB chains Mdampus patient took, 
Who itole from Ipluclus his herds away : 

Not gain comp^'d, but Pero's lovely look: 
Thus in his hcother's arms a bride she lay. 

'Twas not her &ce, though fair, that caught my sight; 

Less fair the -laljr's bell: as Scythian snows 
Should hleoA with £bro-s red their virgin white, 
. Or in pure cream as floats the scattered rose : 

Not tre««, that ■enrmg'd in crisped twine, 
Flow loose with their accustom'd careless art 

Down her smooth marble neck ; nor eyes that shine 
Torches of passion : load-stars of my heart : 

Not that through silken folds of Araby 

The nymph^s fine limbs with lucid motion gleam: 

(For no ideal beauties sheaves my sigh; 
Nor airy nothings prompt my amorous dream:) 

Not all so charms, as when aside she lays 

The mantling cup, and glides before my ;view : 
Graceful as Ariadne through the maze 
. Of chocal dance, with Bacchic revellers tflew: 

VOL. II. R 
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Or when, inspired by Aganippe's stream, 

O'er Sappho's lyre with sportive touch she strays; 

And challenges Corinna's ancient theme^ 
And coldly listens to Erinne's lays. 

When first, sweet soul ! you saw the light of Heaven 
Did Love with clear, shrill-echoed omen sneeze? 

The Gods have all thy rare endowments given: 
The Gods have given, nor from thy mother these. 

Not these the fruit of merely human birth, 

Nor ten short moons matured thy every grace : 

Thou art the glory of our Roman earth, *. 

A bride for Jove, the first of Roman race: 

Not always on my mortal couch to lie: 
A second Helen treads this earthly ball : 

What wonder, that our youth in ardour sigh? 
For her, oh Troy ! more splendid were thy fell. 

I once admired, that for a woman's eyes 

Round Ilium's ramparts Europe, Asia, strove: 

Wise Paris was, and Menelaus wise: 
Who daim'd, and who refused, the cause of love. 
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But hers are charms that might Achilles bend, 
Might warm old Priam, and might sanction war; 

Her8 ancient painting's breathing forms transcend : 
To all of pictured fame superior far. 

To west and east her blooming portrait show, 
Both east and west she shall inflame with love: v 

Why tarries she in human form below? 
Thy ancient galantries I pardon, Jove ! 

Yellow her hair; her shapely hands are long; 

Tall her fine form, and Juno-like she treads: 
So Pallas walks Dulichian shrines among, 

While her broad breast the snaky mail o'erspreads. 

Such as Ischomache, the heroine-bride, 
When rape of wine-flush'd Centaurs dared her charms: 

Such virgin Brimo, nothing loth, beside 
Bebceis' fountain, sank in Hermes' arms. 

Yield Goddesses! whom erst the shepherd saw 
Disrobe your limbs in Ida's mountain-glade: 

May never age its lines transforming draw. 
Though hers the lustres of the Sybil Maid.- 

R 2 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



Then wide through Rome — and is it, Cynthia, true? 

Thy name is blown; thy w^iton actions fly: 
LookM I for this? — ^this, traitress! flion dialt rue; 

The northern wind shall teach me constancy* 

One, whom thy sex's treachery less inspires, 
I'll seek ; who from my song will covet ftme; 

Whose shamelessness will not insult my fires; 
Whose nimUe tongue shall scandalize thy nftme. 

Oh long beloved ! too late thy tears will flow ! 

Now fresh my ftiry; let me now depart; 
When anger cools, alas ! too weM I know, 

Love will resume its influ^ice o'er my heart. 

Not so the north-wind turns Carpathian tides. 
Nor blad^ening clouds the veering soutii obey^ 

As, at a word, the lover soothed subsides ; 

Loose, then, th' unequd yoke, while yet we may. 
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And thou, not wholly from compunction free, 
Wilt somewhat grieve ; but only, on the night 

When thy late lover first is missed by thee; 
All ills of love: bwopie, by patience,^ UghU 

But oh ! by Juaq'* dearj^ protecting nwie, 
^a^^ not tby39lf» nor givc^ these passions rein; 

Not tke hpm'd bull, alow, will wrongs ioflawe 5 
E'en the mild sheep, if injuredf turns ag^ui^ 

I will not from thy peijured bosom tear 
The vest ftwayj tl^ bolt^ chamber storm; 

Pluck with inlUriate grasp thy braided hw. 
Nor with hard naiU thy tender pheeks d^fonn; 

Thus let the rustic churl hia anger show ; 

To such these base revenge^ I r^gp ; 
For whom no garlands of the Muses grow. 

Round whose rude brow no ivy teadrila twine; 

But I will write — wbp^t thou wouldst blot in v^ : 
Of Cyntbia-^Cynthia, beautiful, wd frail : 

Fame's busy murmurs thou w^y'st still disdain, 
Yet this my verse shall dye thy cheek with pale 1 



/ 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



JNoT such Corinthian Lais' sighing train 

Before whose gates all prostrate Greece had lain : 

Not such a crowd Meriander's Thais drew, 

Whose charms th* Athenian people joy'd to woo: 

Nor she, who could the Theban towers rebuild. 

When hosts of suitors had their coffers fill'd. 

Nay — ^by false kinsmen are thy Ups carest: 

By sanction'd, simulated, kisses prest. 

The forms of youths and beauteous Gods, that rise 

Around thy pictured roof, offend mine eyes. 

The tender lisping babe, by thee carest 

Within its cradle, wounds my jealous breast. 

I fear thy mother's kiss; thy sister dread; 

Suspect the virgin partner of her bed : 

All wakes my spleen; a very coward grown: 

Forgive the fears, that spring from thee alone. 

Wretched in jealous terror, to my eyes 

Beneath each female robe a lover lies. 

Blest was Admetus' spouse; and blest the dame 

Who shared Ulysses' couch in modest fame: 
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Oh ! ever happy shall the fair-one prove, 
Who by her husband's threshold bounas her love. 
Ah ! why should Modestj^s pure fane ascend : 
Why at her shrme the blushing maiden bend: 
If, when $he weds, her passions spurn controul: 
If the bold matron sates her wishfiil soul? 
The hand, that first in naked colours traced 
Groupes of loose loves, on walls that once were chaste : 
And full exposed, broad burning on the light, 
The shapes and postures that abash the sight; 
Made artless minds in crime's refinements wise, 
And flash'd enlightening vice on virgin eyes. 
Woe to the wretch ! who thus insidious wove 
Mute rapture's veil o'er wrath and tears of love ! 
Not thus the roofi were deck'd in olden time, 
Nor the stain'd walls were painted with a crime: 
Then, for some cause, the desert fanes of Rome 
Wave with rank grass, while spiders veil the dome. 
What guards, oh Cynthia ! shall thy path confine ? 
What threshold bound that wilfiil foot of thine? 
Weak is constraint, if women loth obey, 
And she is safe, who, blushing, fears to stray. 
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ON A RIVAL. 



JLwicB ten kmg years Penelope was wood. 
Yet chaste reniain'd, bj counttess lorers sued: 
With fictions woof her wedlock could delay, 
And rent by night the threads she woTe by day : 
Hopeless Ulysses to behold again. 
Yet, tarrying, saw her youthful beauties wane. 
Briseis' arms the dead Achilles pressed; 
With frantic hand she smote her snowy breast, 
Mourning her bleeding lord; and, though a slan^ 
Wash'd his stain*d corse in l%nois* shdUower waver 
Soil'd her ^ur locks; and in her slender hold 
Cull'd from the pile- those bones of giant neuld: 
No sire^ no blue-hair'd modier cxf the sea, 
Nor widow'd Deidamia moum'd far thee. 
Then her true sons did Orecia's glory wield, 
When modest lore could bless the tented field. 
Thou not a single night alone can'st 9tay ; 
No — shameless woman! not a single day/ 
Now thy gay laugh nudst circling goblets flies : 
Myself, perchance, thy raillery's sacrifice. 
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E'en him thtm seek'st^ who late forsook thy charms : 

Then, may the Gods consign him to thy arms I 

But, when in tears we stood around thy bed; 

When Styx had n^ o'erwhehn'd thy sinking head; 

When my toad vows were siloit breathed for thee^ 

Where then, perfidious I where, and what was he ? 

Would'sC thou for me thus f<mdly breathe the prayer. 

Did I. to fiorthest Ind the standard bear ; 

Or in mid>-oceain were my galley placed, 

A londy spedk amidst the watery waste? 

Yes — ^words and smooth deceits are thine at will : 

This task is easy to a woman still. 

Not Afiric's sands so fluctuate to the blasts 

Or quivering leaves on wintery gales are cast; 

As passion's gust bids woman's promise fly. 

Be rage the cause, or be it levity.^ 

Since 'tis thy pleasure, I no more contend; 

Ye cruel Loves! yet keener arrows bend; 

Right-aiming at my heart, dissolve my life; 

My Mood the palm of this your glorious strife. 

And must thou, thus, Pr(4)ertius ! in the bloom 

Of cqpening youth, desc^id into the tomb? 

Must thou then die ? yes, die — that she may view 

Thy corse with smiles: thy fleeting ghost pursue 
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With her tormentiDg scorn; disturb thee dead; 
Leap on thy pyre, and on thy ashes tread. 
What? did not Hsemon on his bloody glaive 
Fall, by Antigone's untimely grave; 
And mix his ashes in the maiden's urn, 
Nor would, without her, to his Thebes return? 
Thou shalt not scape : yes, thou my death shall feel : 
Our mingled blood shall trickle from the steel. 
Yes — though thy death to ages brand my name^ 
That death shall reach thee, and I brave the shame.. 
Witness the stars ! the dews of morning's hour I 
The stealthy door, which open'd to thy bower: 
That nought in life more precious was to me, 
And still I love thee : yes, in spite of thee I 
2^0 other nymph shall on my couch recline: 
Alone and loveless, since no longer thine. 
Ah ! if my life some virtuous years have known, 
May he thy arms enfold be tum'd to stone! 
Not with more horrid zest and thirst of blood, 
Thebes' princes fought, while near their mother stood : 
Than I, if Cynthia's presence fired the strife. 
Would yield my own to snatch my rival's lif^. 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



D£ praised by others, or unknown remain r 
Who smgs thy praise will sow a barren plain. 
The fiineral couch, that last, that gloomy day, 
Shall bear those offerings, with thyself, away: 
The traveller o'er thy slighted bones shall tread 
With heedless foot, unconscious of the dead ; 
Nor, lingering at thy nameless grave, declare, 
" TTiis heap of dust was an accomplished fair," 
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EFFIGY OF LOVE. 



riAD he not hands of rare device, whoe'er 
First painted Ix)ve in figure of a boy? 

He saw what thoughtless beings lovers werc^ 
Who blessings lose^ whilst lightest cares employ. 

Nor added he those airy wings in vain. 
And bade through human hearts the godhead fly ; 

For we are tost upon a wavering main ; 
Our gale, inconstant, veers around the sky. 

Nor, without cause, he grasps those barbed darts, 
The Cretan quiver o'er his shoulder cast; 

Ere we suspect a foe, he strikes our hearts; 
And those inflicted wounds for ever last. 

In me are fix'd those arrows, in my breast; 

But sure his wings are shorn, the boy remains; 
For never takes he flight, nor knows he rest; 

Still, still I feel him warring through my veins* 
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In these scorch'd vitals dost thou joy to dwell ? 

Oh shame! to others let thy arrows flee; 
Let vems untouched with all thy venom swell; 

Not me thou torturest, but the shade of me. 

Destroy me— who shall then describe the &ir? 

Tliis my light Muse to thee hig^ glory brings : 
When the nymph's tapering fingers, flowing hair. 

And eyes of jet, and gliding £bet she sings. 
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ON HIS POETRY. 



X^EWER the Persic darts in Susa's bands 

Than in my breast those arrows sheath'd by Love : 

He not to scorn the tender Muse commands, 
And bids my dwelling be th' Ascraean grove. 

Not that Pierian oaks may seek my lyre. 

Nor savage beasts from vales Ismarian throng; 

But that my Cynthia may the strain admire. 
And I than Linus rise more &med in song. 

Not an engaging form so charms mine eye; 

^ot so the fidr-one's noble lineage moves; 
As on th' accomplished nymph*s soft breast to He, 

And read what she with chasten'd ear approves. 

Be this my lot, and henceforth I despise 
The mingled babblings of the vulgar throng : 

What are to me e'en Jove's dread enmities, 
K she appeased relent, and love my song? 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



Xhen, soon as night o'ershades my dying eyes, 
Hear my last charge: let no procession trail 

Its lengthened pomp, to grace my obsequies, 
No trump with empty moan my fate bewail. 

Let not the ivory stand my bier sustain, 
Nor on embroidered vests my corse recline; 

Nor odour-breathing censers crowd the train : 
The poor-man's mean solemnities be mme. 

Enough of state — enough, if of my verse 
Three slender rolls be borne with pious care: 

No greater gift, attendant on my herse. 

Can soothe the breast of hell's imperial fair. 

But thou, slow-following, beat thy naked breast^ 
Nor weary faint with calling on the dead : 

Be thy last kisses to my cold lips prcst, 
While alabaster vases unguents shed. 
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When flames the pyre, and' I am embers made, 
My relics to an earthen shell convey: 

Then plant a laurel, which the tomb may shade, 
Where my quench'd ashes rest, and grave the lay : 

<< What here a heap of shapelesis ashes lies. 
Was once the &ithfid slave of Love dloae : " 

Then shall my sepulchre renown'd arise 
As the betroth'd Achilles* blood-stain'd stone. 

And thou, whene'er thou yieldest thus to &te^ 
Oh dear one ! sedc the memorable way 

.Already trod; the mindful stones await 

Thy second coining, and for thee they stay. 

Meantime, whilst life endures, oh, wam'd beware 
Lest thou the buried lover should'st despise: 

Some conscious spsak e'en mouldering ashes share: 
The senseless clay is touch'd by injuries. 

Ah ! would some kinder Fate^ while yet I lay 
In cradled sleep, had bid me breathe my last ! 

What boots the breath of our precarious day ? 
Nestor is dead, his three long ages past. 
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On niuiii's rampart had the Phrygian spear 
Abridged his age, and sent a swifter doom: 

He ne'er had seen his son's untimely bier, 
Nor cried, ^*. Oh death I why art thou slow to come ? " 

\ ; 

Thou thy lost friend shalt many a time deplore; 

And love may ever last &r those who die: 
Witness Adonis, when the ruthless boar 

Smote in th' Idalian brake his snowy thigh: 

^is said, that Venus wept her lover lost, 

Trod the dank soil, and spread her streaming hair : 

Thou too in vain would'st call upon my ghost: 
These moulder'd boi^es are dumb to thy despair. 
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ON VENAL INFIDELITY. 



Ihe Pnetor from Illyria conies again: 
Thy spoil and prey; my torment and my bane: 
CoHld not Ceramiian rodos Ids tMork inwe wredc'd? 
What gifts, oh Neptime I had thy altars deckVI ! 
Now is thy table filled; thy midnight door 
Left soft ajcor; but ah! for me no more. 
Yes — now, if wise, th' inviting harvest reap ; 
Fleece with no sparing hand the silly sheep: 
Then, when his gifts run diy, command him sail 
To new JDlyrias mth a proqpoDus gale. 
No wreaths, no htaoes draw my C^mthiars gase; 
But evermore her lover's purse she weighs. 
Aid, Venus ! aid my anguish ! quick-— dispense 
Th' unnervmg plagues of blastmg impotence 1 
Then barter'd gifts can now a mistress move? 
For gifts, oh Jupiter! she pines in love. 
For lucid gems she sends me o'er the main, 
>And bids me seek in Tyre the purple grain: 
Oh that in Rome Jio lords of wealth we saw ; 
That e'en the palace-roof were thatch'd with straw ! 



No Tcnal mistraw then would meh ta gold : 

Benerth: one roof the bride woudd then grow old. 

Not that umm nights, while I apart recline^ 

Thy snowy arms round that vile reptile twines 

Not, bear me witness, am I wroth with thee: 

I cunt the flares proverbial kfvity« 

A ffcraoger tracks the traces of mj kiss^ 

And sadden blest usavps my throne of bliss. 

Ah ! Eriphyle's bitt^ gifts survey ! 

On Jason's bride see fi^ tormelM^ prey I 

Giii then no wrongs forbid my tears to flow^ 

Nor I the vice fixiftake, that feel the woe? 

Whole daya havtf fled; nor lenger Mars^i fields 

The theatre, thl; Muai^ delight can yields 

Shame ! where is now thy blush? but ah ! I fear 

That a disgraceful passion cannot hear. 

Look on the chie^ who late with treason's host 

Raised empty uproar on the Actian coast: 

Love ignominious tum'd his flying prores, 

And drove him to the world's remotest shores: 

Augustus' brow a double glory wreathes: 

The hand that conquer'd now the«&lchion sheathes. 

82 
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Oh ! may those robes, those emeralds which he gave, 
Be snatch'd by storms through air or o'er the wave : 
Those chrysolites, that gleam with yellow light, 
Be turned to earth and water in thy si^t! 
Not always Jove when perjured lovers swear 
Complacent laughs, nor deaf rejects the prayer. 
Heard'st thou yon roll of thunder, muttering deep ? 
Saw'st thou from ether's vault the lightnings leap ? 
No Pleiads — ^no Orion's clouds are here; 
Nor casual fidls the fiery atmosphere. 
On nymphs forsworn wrath lightens from above. 
For e'en the God has wept, betray'd in love. 
Is Sidon's crimson garment still thy care? 
But tremble^ false one !^ at the darken'd air ! 
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TO CYNTHIA, 

WHEN IN THE COUNTRY. 



jLhough^ with unwilling eyes, from Rome I see 
Thy moum'd departure, my regretted love ! 

Yet I rgoice that, e'en remote from me, 
Thy feet the solitary woodlands rove. 

In the chaste fields no soft seducer sighs 
With blandishments, that force thee to thy shame; 

No wanton brawls before thy windows rise; 

Nor scared thy sleep with those that call thy name. 



Thou art in solitude — and all around 

Ixme hills, and herds, and humble cots appear; 

No theatres can here thy virtue wound, 

No &nes, the cause of sin, corrupt thee here 

Thou shalt behold the steers the furrows turn; 

The curved knife, dexterous, prune tne foliaged vine : 
Thy grains of incense in rude chapel bum. 

And see the goat fall at a rustic shrine; 
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Or, with bare leg, the rural dance essay, 
But safe from each strange lover's prjdng sight: 

And I will seek the chase: alternate pay 
To Venus vows, and join Diana's rite* 

Chide the bold hpundi; in WQpdlwd •e^Hr^ lic^ 
And hang the aatkr'd spoil <m pii|M>^ bpmt^ i 

But no hiige lion in ,\^ }air defy^ 
Nor savage boa^ ifith nimble onsii^ ra|i8<^ 

My prowess be to seize the timid har^ 
Or from mj seedy quiver pier«e *be hN; 

Nigh where Clitumnus winds ^is ^(aters &vr 
Throiigh archmgtrieeS) wdkveMlieflnfMSHivbitf^faenL 

Whatever thy sports, remember, svo^tast «khi1.{ 
A few short days 'wiU bri|^ ine tp tby m^i 

For not the Ipnely wopd^ the i?illK tb^ aroU 
JDown iposs^ (Bi^ags jn smootbt m^^nd^iuig >tide. 

Can sp diveift the jet^pusy of fq^p^, 

JElvit tha^ I mme tb^ by &»m^ &n(4i94 4WW» 
While earpest in thy praise; .}eiM^ they> ttmt AouTt 

Should sfitk Jthee ^bs^^U wd ^^diiofs ta 4(aine. 
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DEFENCE OF INCONSTANCY. 



^ Fraiost dkcw fsKcuse^ who art a tale to all ? 
WIiGBe Cjrathia long is read at every stall?'' 
These wordain^liMkjbinp a dcafman's brow, and move 
A caiulid hkadi fer mean and narndteai We. 
But did my Cyndua faoreathe a mehing stgb> 
I wece Bot caU'd the head of levity : 
Nor faioad tovm-itauHUt dhculd. tradmce my feme: 
Then would i apeak, tibougb bnwded thui^ bgr nuna. 
Woader not tkmi that meaner ngonphs ibv^: 
Tliey kn d^Hne me: are the causes lighi? 
She'll now & fim o£ peacock^ plumes demand; 
And nofir a cryrtai ball Ha cool her haad:. 
Teaae met ia dnUJk fgr rairy dke^ and pBEU|r 
Far f^Hkianng baubles of the sacred: wagi. 
AJkl tet me die if t legard Ae cost: 
A jUtUBfi fidr^^ne'a m^dttay stmgB me most. 
Waa tills the &mmat to tvanspirt my heart ? 
Thou fifiel'sl: no bbal^. dnis chatmaog as ihoit arfr: 
Scarce taro shart mig^. in. tendex j^a ane sped^ 
And I am callfd htf mdBc oa tbr bdL 
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Yet would'st thou praise my person : read my lay : 
Has this thy love then flown so swifl away? 
The race of genius may my rival run: 
But let him learn from me to love but one. 
What! he forsooth will Lema's snake enfold; 
Snatch from th' Hesperian dragon fruits of gold; 
Drain poisonous juice; or shipwreck'd gulp the sea; 
And from no miseries shrink, for sake of thee? 
Ah ! would, my life ! these tasks were proved in me ! 
Then should we find this gallant, now so proudf 
Skvik his mean head among the coward crowd. 
Let the vain braggart vaunt his pa£P'd success: 
One short year shall divorce your tenderness. 
No Sibyll's years, Herculean toilis avail, 
Kor that last gloomy day to make my fondness fiul. 
Yes — thou shalt cull my bones, which tears bedew: 
*^ Propertius ! these were thine: ah tried. and true! 
Ah me ! most true ! though not through noble veinfl 
Flow'd thy rich blood, nor ample thy domains." ' 
Yes — I will all endure: all wrongs are sli^t: 
A beauteous woman makes the burthen light. 
Many for thee, I well believe, have sigh'd; 
But few of men in constancy are tried. . 
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Brief time for Ariadne Theseus bum'd : 
Demophoon from his Phillis ingrate tum'd: 
In Jason's bark the sea Medea braved, 
Yet, lone abandoned, cursed the man she saved: 
Hard too the woman's heart, whose feign'd desire 
For many lovers fans the ready fire. 
Not to the suitors, vain of noble race, 
Not to the wealthy, yield thy bribed embrace: 
Of these scarce one would shed a tear for thee^ 
Or near thy urn be found, as I shall be. 
*Yet' rather thou for me, grant heaven ! the prayer: 
Smite on thy naked breast, and strew thy streaming 
hair. 
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ON HIS JEALOUSY OF A RIVAU 



Ou knrely torment I for my anguish bom^ 
Since oft excluded firom thy door in scorn i 
Come to these anns; my Terse renown can give; 
Here thou the fidrest of thy sex sfaalt live : 
Let not my boast CatnUus' ear oflfend; 
Let gentle Calvus too his pardon lend» 
The veteran, gray widi service, quits the fidd; . 
Their necks no more the ag^^wom caem yield; 
On the waste sends the mouldering barb vtmain» 
And the cleft shield hangs idle in the fimc 
Were it not better crouch, a tyrant's' slavey 
And in thy brazen bulls, Perillus ! rave ; 
At Gorgon's visage stiffen into stone, 
Or under Caucasus' keen vultures groan. 
Still I persist: lo ! rust can steel decay. 
And gentle droppings wear the flint away. 
Love to the marble threshold clings, nor feels 
The wearing stone; though threaten'd, patient kneels; 
Though wrong'd, pleads guilt ; implores the foot that 

spurns; 
And, loth returning, yet, when call'd, returns* 
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Jkni tbaoj £iU«-ftash'd with bliss ! be taught from me» 

Fond rival 1 woman's li^t inconatancy. 

In the midv'Storm who pays his thanks to heaven^. 

When oft, in port, the floating wreck is driven? 

Who daims the prize^ ere seven-times round the goal 

With grazing wheel, the kindling chariot roll? 

In love's fiur sky &llacious breezes blow. 

And heavy comes the storm, when threatening slow. 

E'en though she love thee, be thy joy supprest. 

And lock the secret in thy silent breast ' 

The boastings of successful passion prove, 

I know not how, injurious oft in love. 

Go once, for many times that she invites; 

Short is the bliss, which prying envy blights. 

Oh, if the ages past could votaries find, 

And if our njrmphs were of that ancient kind, 

What now thou art, should I, unrivall'd, be; 

The time's corruption hath supplanted me. 

Not from this age my nature takes its hue; 

Each has his path, and I my own piu'sue. 

But thou, whose courtship thus promiscuous roves. 

How must thine eyes be tortured by thy loves ! 

Thou seest the skin with lunar clearness white^ 

Thou seest the brown of tint, and both delight; 
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Charm'd by the shape through Grecian robes displayed. 

By vestures ravish'd of the Roman maid. 

Be russet garments, or the purple^ worn, 

By both alike thy tender breast is torn. 

One only nymph might well employ thy dneaxns; 

One nymph variety of torment seems. 
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THE LOVER. 



AloRTALS ! ye &in would search, with curious eyes. 
Death's hovering hour, and ever-varied way; 

Scan with Phcenician art the starlight skies, 
And, kind or adverse, read each planet's ray. 

Britons oiu* fleets, and Parths our legions, fear, 
Yet still blind perils haunt the earth and main; 

Anxious ye rue the tumult thickening near. 
When Mars joins havoc on the dubious plain. 

Ye dre^d, lest flames your crashing roofs devour, 
a. Or livid poison liu^k- within your bowl: 
The lover only knows his fated hour; 

Nor blasts, nor arms, give terror to his souL 

Though now on reedy Styx the oar he ply, 
Ev'n now, the murky sail of Hell survey; 

Let her he loves recall him with a sigh. 
He shall retrace that unpermitted way. 
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TO CTNTHIA.- 



As ytsiemight, my Uft! I roam'd the street, 

Flush'd willi the grspe^ no sbtve to guide ittjr ftetr 

A tiny multitiide of boys drew near: 

I coold not count them from my vildenng faur. 

Some torches shook; some brandished darts in air; 

Some rattled chains; their rosy limbs were bure. 

Till one, more petultnt in mischiei^ cried^ 

*^ Seize, bind him; he i^ known to us, and triod: 

'Tis h^ mark'd out by an offended hu" 

Instant my neck was noosed in knotted snare: 

One shouts to drag me forth; another cries, 

*^ Wretch ! if he doubts that we are Gods, he dies. 

For thee, all undeserving as thoa art. 

She wakefol counts the hours, that slow d^arl: 

And still expectant sighs; while some strange &ir 

Attracts thee to her door: we know not whertw 

Fond fool ! when, disentangled from her head 

Her nightly turban's purple fillet's i^read. 

As, drooping with moist sleep, she lifts her ejrel, 

Such odours from her locks dishevell'd rise, 
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As ne'er Arabia's breathing balms diffuse; 
For Love's own hands extract those essenced dews. 
But spare him, brothers ! the repentant youth 
Gives his free promise now of amorous truth : 
And see^ we reach th* iqopointed house," he said: 
Then my ttript mantle o'er my shoulders ^read, 
And led me in : ** Go now : no longer roam : 
But learn from this to pass thy nights at home." 
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PREDICTION OF POETIC IMMORTALITY. 



Sprite of Callimachus ! and thou blest shade, 

Coan Philetas ! I your grove would tread : 
Me, Love's vow'd priest, have Grecians choirs obey'd^ 

« 

From their pure fount in Latian orgies led. 

Say, Spirits! what inspiring grotto gave 
Alike to both that subtly tender strain: 

Which foot auspicious enter'd first the cave. 
Or fi-om what spring ye drank your flowing vein? 

Who lists, may din with arms Apollo's ear: 

Smooth let the numbers glide, whose fame on high 

Lifts me fi'om earth : behold my Muse appear ! 
And on wreath'd coursers pass in triumph byl 

With me the little Loves the car ascend; 

My chariot-wheels a throng of bards pursues; 
Why, with loose reins, in idle strife contend? 

Narrow the course which Heaven assigns the Muse. 
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Fall many Rome shall bid thy annals shine, 
And Asian Bactra rise thy empire's bomid; 

Ifine are the lays of peace, and flowers are mine 
Gather'd on Helicon's mitrodden ground. 

Maids of the sacred fount ! with no harsh crown. 
But with soft garland wreathe your poet's head ! 

Those honours, which th' invidious crowd disown 
While yet I live, shall doubly grace me dead. 

Whate'er the silent tomb has veil'd in shade 
Shines more august through venerable fame; 

Time has the merits of the dead display'd. 
And rescued &om the dust a glorious name. 

Who, else^wouldknow, thate'erTroy-towershadbow*d 
To the pine-steed? that e'er Achilles strove 

With grappling rivers? that round Ida flow'd 
The stream of Simois, cradling infant Jove ? 

K Hector's blood dyed thrice the wheel-track'd plain ? 

Polydamas, Deiphobus, once fell. 
Or Helenus was number'd with the slain? 

Scarce his own soil could of her Paris tell, 

VOL. II. T 
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Shrunk were thy record, Ttoy ! whose captured wall 
Felt twice th' iBtaeau God's resistless rage: 

Nor he, the bard that registered Uiy fidl. 
Had left his growing song to every age. 

Me too shall Rome, among her last, revere; 

But that &r day shall on my ashes rise; 
No stone a worthless sepulchre shall irear. 

The mean memorial where a po^t lies« 

So may th6 Lycian God my vows apprOye ! 

Now let my verse its wcMlted sphere regain ; 
That, touch'd with sympathies <^joy and Ipye^ 

The mating nymph may listen to my straiii« 

'Tis sung that Orpheus, with his Thracian toiie% 
Stay'd the wild herd, and sta/d the troubled, flood; 

Moved by Amphion's lute Cythaeron's stones 
Leap'd into form, and Thebes aspiring stood* 

Beneath rude Etna's crag^ oh Polypheme ! 

On the smooth deep^ did Galatea rein 
Her horses, dropping with the briny stream,. 

And wind their course to catdi thy fioatiiig strain. 
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Hen, if tbe GfOd of verse, the God of wihid^ 
Look doihi prot^itious, m^d tdth ^miijeb Approye; 

What wond^5 if the Jfklr'd iqppkuse be ihitie, 
If throngtng vitgiils liist the lays of late ? 

Though no green marble, from Tsenarian mines, 
Swells in the colmnns that my roof uphold ; 

No ceiling^s arch with bumish'd ivory shines. 
And intersecting beams that blaze with gold; 

My orchards vye not with Phoeacian groves. 
Through my carv'd grot no Marcian fountains play ; 

With me the Muse in breathless dances roves; 
Nymphs haunt my dwelling ; readers love my lay. 

Oh fortunate, fidr maid ! whoe'er thou art. 
That, in my gentle song, shalt honour'd be ! 

This to eadi charm shall lasting bloom impart; 
Each tender verse a monument of thee ! 

The sumptuous pyramids, that stately rise 
Among the stars, the Mausolean tomb, 

Th' Olympic &ne, expanded like the skies — > 
Not these can scape th' irrevocable doom. 

T 2 
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The force of rushing rains, or wasting flame, 
The weight of years may bow their glories down; 

But Genius wins an undecaying name, 
Through ages strong, and deathless iu renown. 
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THE DREA^I OP PROPERTIUS. 



IVlETHouGHT I lay by Pegasus' fresh fount, 
On pleasant Helicon's umbrageous mount: 
•The feats, oh Alba! of thy storied kings 
Already trembled on my murmuring strings: 
Venf rous 1 stoop'd that mightier stream to sip, 
Whence father Ennius slaked his thirsty lip; 
The Ciirian and Horatian spears he sung; 
111' ^milian bark with regal trophies hung; 
Fabius' slow conquests ; Cannae's fatal plain ; 
And Heaven by pious offerings tum'd again : 
Rome^s Gods that forth the Punic spoiler drove, 
And the shrill bird that saved the fane of Jove. 

When, from a laurel by Castdia's wave, 
Propt on his golden harp before a cave, 
Apollo saw: he fix'd his glance, and cried, 
^^ What wouldst thou, madman ! with so vast a tide? 
Who bade thee thus heroic numbers claim? 
Not hence, Propertius ! hope the wreath of fiune. 
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Rather with slender track thy chariot lead 
To print the verdure of the velvet mead : 
While careless on the couch thy page is thrown^ 
Where she, that wftits a lovery sighs ^lone. 
Why quit the ring ii\^t bouA^ thy lay's reQQWjQi; 
Or weigh the pimi(^ce of thy g^lj&iui^ dowil ? 
One oar the sea aiv^ qn§ %hp stind shod^d swe^p: 
Se safe, for stonniest roll^ d^ i;Ql()piOst ^eep^** 
Then with his ivory quilji 1^ shqw'd a ^e^ 
And path of spnn^ng mgss, by i(w% unbe^at; 
Studding the grot, stipnes green with lichens dung ; 
And timbrels froQi the'rock'^ worn vault were hung: 
Silenus. old Mfith oljay^fbrm'd Mu^ stood; 
And piping Pan from his Arcadian wQod: 
My darling d^ve% Ught^hoveiing round their 

QueeHf 

Dipp'd their red be^s in rills frpm Hippocr^n?. 
The Sf^ulptured Sisters, ranged on either si4^ 
In various ta^s thj^ir yielding fingers pUe^; 
This cullsi for Bi^pchip ^eari? the ivy sprays; 
Xb^t; tui^s, t^ stringed lyre, and sets the laj^: 
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Another^s handa the braided garland hind 
With rosea, vhite and red, alternate twined. 
One, rising from the groupe, drew near to me, 
Her air, methought, bespoke Calliope: 

" Let snow-plumed swans for ever waft thy car : 
Nor steeds strong-thundering whirl thee to the wan 
Blow not the dismal trumpet's hoarse alarms. 
Nor stem beset th' Aonian bowers with arms; 
Bid not the Marian banners flout the sky; 
From Rome's firm shock the broken Teutons fly ; 
Or barb'rous Rhine along his wailing flood 
Roll he^s of Suevian slain, and blush with 

blood. 
Sing thou the lovers that, with garlands crown'd, 
Another's doors with amorous siege surround; 
Sing of the torches glaring through the night, 
And riot^nsigns of inebriate flight ; 
To him the secrets of thy lore impart, 
Who aims to dupe a rigid keeper's art; 
And teach him, by the magic of a lay. 
Through bars and bolts to lure the nyihph away/' 
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She said: and on my brow the waters threw, 
Drawn from the fomitain, whence Philetas drew. 
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PRAISE OF A LIKE OF EA$E. 



JLiOTE is the God of peace : we lovers know 

« 

But love's hard combats, and a mistress-foe: 
Not gold's devouring want my soul has curst; 
Not from a jewell'd cup I slake my thirst; 
I plough not wide Campania*s mellow'd soil. 
Nor for thy brass in ships, oh Corinth ! toil : 
Ah ! hapless day that erst Prometheus press'd. 
Moulding a rash and unforeseeing breast : 
The skill, that knit theframe^ o'erlook'd the heart: 
An' upright reasoning soul escaped his art 
Now tost by winds we roam the troubled flood, 
Link foe to foe, and restless pant for blood. 
Fool ! not on Acheron thy wealth shall float, 
All naked drifting in th' infernal boat. 
The conqueror with the captive skims the tide. 
And chained Jugurtha sits at Marius' side; 
Robed Craesus shares the tatter'd Irus' doom,^ 
And owns that death the best, which soon shall 



come. 

« 
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Me in youth's flower could Helicon entrance. 
My hands with Muses link'd in mazy dance: 
Me has it charm'd to bathe my soul in wine, 
And vernal roses round my temples twine: 
When irkiome age hath stolen on lotes ddigh^ 
And strewn my sable locks with ^rinkled whitQ : 
Then may it please to search in Nature's waysi 
And leam what God the world's^ vast fabric sway^; 
How dawns the rising east and &des again; 
How the round moon repairs her cre^eent ww»; 
How winds the salt sea swe^ and th' eastern blast 
The billows warps, and clouds their ceaaekss 

waters cast. 
Whether a day shall come, when headlong hurlM 
Shall fidl the tottering pillars of the world ; 
Why drinks the purpling bow the rainy cloudy 
Why Pindus' summits reel in earthquake boVd; 
Why shines the sun's wheePd orb with umbered 

light, 

His golden coursers pall'd in mourning night; 
Why turns Bootes slow his starry wain, 
Why sparkling throng the Pleiads' cluster'd twin; 
Why bounded roll the deepening ocean's tides r 
Why the full year in parted seasons glides; 
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If under earth Gods judge, and giants rave; 

Tkiphone's fierce ringlets snaky wave; 

Furies Alcmaeon scourge, and Phineas hungering 

cr»Ye 
Thirit bum in streams, wheels whirl,, rocks b^k- 

ward leap. 
Or bell's d^rk mouth three4ieaded Cerb^ryj» keep: 
If Tityos' straiten'd limbs nine ^cres press $ 
Or ^bles mock JTian's credulous wretcbednei^ 
Through long tradition's age : nor terror's strife 
Survive the pyre i-^be such my dcMse of life* 
€[Q ye ^hp list^ the Parthian overcome^ 
Bring Crassus' wrested standards back to Romt. 
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THE BIRTH-DAT OF CYNTHIA. 



I mativell'd what the smiling Muses 1^, 
While blush'd the rising sun, beside mj bed. 
My fair-one's birth-day shone ; and^ standing round. 
Thrice with clapp'd hands they gavethe signal sound. 
May this day cloudless pass, winds breathe no more; 
And raging waves roll smoothly to the shore. 
Let no sad looks on this blest day appear: 
Ev*n Niobe suppress the marble tear: 
The Halcyon's bills lay now their moans asid^ 
Nor on her son devoured letProgne chide. 
And, dear-one ! thou, in light-wing'd momentsboniy 
Rise, pray the Heavens for blessings on thy mom. 
Disperse the dews of sleep with waters fiiir, 
With parting fingers sleek thy glossy hair; 
The robe, that first allur'd Propertius' eyes, 
Assume, nor for thy brow the flower despise. 
Pray that those powerful beauties ne'er may fiide. 
And still my neck may bow, by Cynthia sway'd. 
When smoke of purifying incense streams 
From the wreath'd altar, and its broadening gleams 
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mi all the gilt saloon with happy light, 
Arrange the board; let goblets speed the night. 
From box of yellow agate sweet dispense 
The liquid nard moist breathing on the sense: 
Let the sigh'd flute sob hoarse in midnight dance ; 
Thy wit in libertine gay sallies glance; 
From jocund feast unwelcome sleep retreat, 
And ringing echo din the neighbouring street. 
Let the dice rattle and the throw denote 
Whom that wing'd boy with heaviest pinions smote : 
When many an hour has flow'd in bumpers by, 
Let Venus lend her nightly ministry: 
Let us the yearly solemn love-rites pay, 
And crown the pleasures of thy natal day. 



^iti. 



OVID. 

Ber. Ch. 42. 



AMATORY POEMS AND ELEGIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS EPISTLES. 

METAMORPHOSES. 

BngUsh Tran$kaortt 
lAltDTt, MARLOWE, GARTH, YALDlSN. 



PtJBLitJis OvidiuB Naso was born at Sulmo, a 
town in the country of the Peligni in Italy* H^ 
was ieducated at Rome and Athens, under the best 
professors, and acquired some reputation by his 
eloquence at the bar. He rose to the judicial 
dignity of triumvir* He also served a campaign 
under Marcus Varro in Asia. He was at length 
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suddenly banished by Augustus to Tomi, a town of 
Pontus, on the Euxiue Sea. The ostensible cause 
of his exile was his licentious poetry ; but although, 
in an epistle to Augustus, he defends himself in 
this particular by the example of other poets, and 
by the common sophism of the life being pure^ 
though the writings be unchaste, he plainly inti- 
mates, in other places, that this was not the sole, 
nor the chief, reason of his banishment : 

Would that like this, thou could'st defend the rest : 
Thou know'st another cause thy fate depress'd. 

Some have surmised that the " Coriima" of Ovid^s 
*^ amours,'^ whose name he acknowledges to be 
fictitious, was Julia, the dissolute daughter of Au- 
gustus : but his intrigue with Corinna was in his 
youth; and his banishment did not take place tOl 
he was fifty. The secret seems to be wrapt up in 
an obscure hint of something which he had sew : 

Why have I seen ? Why made my eyes to sin ? 

And then follows a comparison of himself to Ac- 
teeon : who was not the less punished, because his 
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of Diana was involuntary. This has been 
thought, and vdth great probability, to glance at 
some -accidental intrusion on the privacy of the 
palace^ and the discovery of some criminal intrigue 
in the imperial family; which may explain why 
not only Augustus, but his successor Tiberius, was 
inexorable to his importunities for pardon and re- 
caL He died at Tomi in the 8th year of his 
exile, and the 59th of his age. He had been 
thrice married; was divorced from his two first 
mves, but speaks tenderly of his third, Peidlla. 

Ovid is rather an ingenious than a great poet : 
though some passages, as that of the Creation, 
contain noble images and sublime thoughts; but 
he had too much vdt, too unregulated a fancy, 
and too dangerous a facility of composition. His 
descriptions run into florid amplification: he is 
fond of &r-fetched thoughts, and puerile conceits, 
and has often an artificial and affected air, when 
he intends to be pathetic. Yet that he had feel- 
ing, appears from the many natural strokes of ten- 
derness which are scattered through his works. 
He excels mostly in sentiment : in happy turns of 

VOL. II. u 
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Ihoughti eqf>eciidl7 on amorous siibjieKAs, eqireesed 
in close, pointed, and emphatical language : which 
forms an exception to the tawdry and feeble 
difiiiseness of his general style* It is usually 
said that there is a marked inferiority in the 
E^jisdes which he wrote from Pontus. This is a 
mere &ncy : had he not written them in exile^ we 
should have heard nothing of diminished spirit and 
impaired powers. The merits of terse eiqiression 
are the same as in his former poems; and the in. 
equalities of his former poems are, to the full, as 
conspicuous as in these. 

Ovid has set an example, which has be^ fci* 
lowed with too much success by modem writers, of 
prostituting the elegancies of language to the pur* 
pose of seducing the passions, by hei^tened pio* 
tures of refined sensuality. The dose of his life 
has, however, left us an antidote to the poisdn of 
his poetry. Ovid was not deficient in a knowlege 
of human nature, and seems aware how much a 
systematic, habitual, and engrossing voluptuous- 
ness enervates the soul, together with the body. 
Of this he had the misfoitune to fiimish, himsetfi 
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a practical instance. Let it be remembered by 
thos^ who admire this ^ prevailing gentle art,' of 
sensualising our intellect, that Ovid, in his banish- 
ment, was sustained by no self-respecting consci- 
ousness; by no resources of a firm and philosophi- 
cal mind ; but sank at once into an abject prostra- 
tion of spirit* 



u2 



OVID. 



l^Voiit the Metamorphotet, 
THE CREATION 



Ebe earth) and sea, and covering heavens, were 

known, 
The &ce of nature, o'er the world, was one ; 
And men have call'd it Chaos: formless, rude, 
The mass; dead matter's weight, inert, and crude; 
Where^ in mix'd heap of ill-compounded mould. 
The jarring iseeds of things confusedly roll'd. 
No sun yet beam'd from yon cserulean height ; 
No orbing moon repair'd her horns of light; 
No earth, self-poised, on liquid ether hung; 
No sea its world-enclasping waters flung; 
Earth was half-air, half-sea; an embryo heap; 
Nor iearth was fix'd, nor fluid was the deep; 
Dark was the void of air; no form was traced ; 
Obstructing atoms struggled through the waste ; 
Where cold, and hot, and moist, and dry rebelPd ; 
Heavy the light, and hard the soft repeU'd. 
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Sgme better Nature, or some God, was he, 
That laid the strife, and sever'd earth from sea, 
The sky from earth, and ether's liquid glow 
From the dim atmosphere of clouds below ; 
Clear'd the dark waste, the mingled mass unwound. 
And disentangled parts in concord bound. 
The fiery spirit of the convex heaven 
Sprang to the height, with upward impulse driven; 
Air, next in station as in lightness, roU'd; 
Earth sank by its own weight, of denser, heavier 

mould; 
Circumfluous waters seized th' extremest verge^ 
And grasp'd the solid globe with rounding surge. 
So when the God, whichever God disclosed 
The &ce of things, had thus the mass diq>osed; 
Reduced the sever'd heap, and by his art 
Roll'd to its place each disunited part; 
First, lest the earth should disproportion'd &II9 
The rounded mass he gathered in a ball; 
Diflused the seas, to heave with every blast, 
And round the shores their ambient watars cast 
He added many a fount and spacious lake; 
Bank'd the slope streams, that sarpent windings 

take; 
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Now gink, abaorb'd in earth ; now seaward pour, 
And beat &t banks th' expanded ocean shore; 
Bade champaigns qpread; bade vaJlies downward 

b^id; 
Woods fiJiiiged branch, and rocky hills ascend: 
And as two zones, on either side, enclose 
Heaven's girded arch ; a fifth more fervid glows ; 
So many belts his care to earth has given ; 
Earth's dimes o'ershadow'd by the zones of heaven ; 
The midmost dime dispeopled flames with heat; 
In two the d^ths of snows o'erwhdming meet; 
And two he placed the polar zones between. 
With teoqier'd fire, and moderate cold, serene: 
These air o'erhaogs; in weight exceeding flanie^ 
As water's lightness earth's more ponderous fi'aioe. 
Clouds, mistS) soul-shaking thunders, winds, that 

bear 
Lightnings or firosts, their dwelling found in air ; 
But not the Framer pf the world resign'd 
AU ail's vast region to tb« sons of wind. 
E'en now, though each firom sq)'rate quarter blows, 
Scarce can the barriers of the world oppose ; 
In such a discord the wild brethren fall 
With fiirious swoop, as they would rend the ball. 
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To realms of Araby was Euros borne. 

And Persic vales, and mountains gilt with mom ; 

The evening star on Zephyrus arose, 

Where the warm coast in mellowing sunset glows ; 

Boreas his shudderings breathed o'er Scythia's plain, 

Where glittery cold the seven-star'd Northern wain; 

The southern tract with clouds eternal lowers. 

Where flagging Auster drips in drizading showers. 

Clear from all earthy dregs, above the whole 

He bade the Ughten'd ether Uquid rolL 

Scarce his firm hand had fenced with bounds the 

rest, 
When, long by that chaotic mass deprest, 
The hidden stars emerged; and glow'd on higir 
Through all the. vaulted space of azure sky : 
And, lest these regions want a living soul, 
The Gods and constellations held the pole'; 
To fishes fell the watery depths; while herds 
Bounded on earth, and air was &nn'd with bird& 
There wanted, yet, among terrestrial kind, 
A holier creature, and enlarged with mind. 
One o'er the rest to stretch his lordly sway: 
Then man uprising saw the face of day. 
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Whether that mighty mechanist of things, 
From whom this better world of order springs, 
Form'd him of seeds divine ; or earth, from sky 
Late sever'd, glowed ^vith Ungering sparks from 
high: 

The God Prometheus mix'd with streams the clay, 
Thus inly heated with the kindred ray; 
While from his moulding hands a form was given, 
The seal and image of the Gods in heaven : 
And, since th' inferior creatures grovelling tread 
The lowly earth, with downward-gazing head ; 
To man he gave a lofty brow, sublime. 
And bade him locJc towards heaven's ethereal clime : 
Erect, in majesty of stature^ rise^ 
And gaze the stars with his uplifted eyes. 
O'er rude and shapeless earth thus life began. 
And nature changed with unknown forms of man. 
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STORY OF ICARUS. 



JNow Daedalus the Cretan isle surveyed 
With loathing hate, by weary exile stayed: 
Touch'd with fond ardour of his native plain^ 
He stood, enclosed within th* obstructing main. 
^* But let him shut the seas and earth," he cries, 
*^ A passage yet is open through the skies. 
Then, thither points my course : though Minos bear 
Sway o'er the world, he cannot rule in air." 

Then bends his thoughts on undiscover'd arts, 
And a new nature to the man imparts. 
He ranges plumes; from long decreasing still 
To shorter feathers, like a growing hill: 
So did the rustic pipe^ in andent days, 
To gradudi length its reeds unequal raise: 
The middle plumes he binds with fastening threads; 
Th' extremities with smearing wax bespreads; 
Then gently to a bend the pinion brings, 
And frames, like living birds, the fictious wings. 
Young Icarus beside his father stands, 
Handling his peril with unwary hands. 
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With brightening brow the stripling qirijigs to seize 
The feathers stir'd by motions of the breeze; 
The yellow wax with suppling fingers kneads^ 
And with fond sport the wonderous worii impedes. 
Now his last touch the mechanist applies. 
And now, with balanced limbs, essays to rise*^ 
On nijflBied air, with frame suspended, springs^ 
And to his boy adapts the fitted wings. 
*' My Icarus ! " he says ; ^^ I warn thee fly 
Along the middle track: nor low, nor high; 
If low, thy plumes may flag with ocean's spray; 
If high, the smi may dart his fiery ray. 
Fly 'twixt the two; nor let Bootes be 
Thy guiding star, nor spangled Hddce^ 
Nor bright Orion with the naked sword; 
Myself thy leader, be the heavens explored." 

Thesa makes the secret known, to cleave the winds^ 
And the strange pinions on his shoulders binds. 
While thus employed, and while he warning speaks^ 
Tears trickle on the &ther's aged cheeks; 
His hands with trembling shake; he kisses o'er 
His son's loved boe, which he shall kiss no more; 
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Then, lifted on his pinions, onward flies, 
And looks back to him with his timid eyes : 
E'en as a bird from some tree-top invites 
Its new-fledged nestlings to their airy flights : 
Cheers him to follow; trains in deadly lore;- 
And, : while he moves his pliant wings before^ 
Observes his son's behind. The fisher stands. 
The quivering rod suspended in his hands; 
The shepherd leans upon his crook; the swain 
Stays the plough-staff upon the fiirrow'd plain; 
Looks up, amazed; and, while they soar on high. 
Thinks none but Gods can skim the liquid sky. 
Now to their left Junonian Samos lay. 
And DeW shores, and Paros roll'd away; 
Lebynthos vanished distant to their right. 
Honied Calynne &ded from their flight; 
When the glad boy with speed exulting springs^ 
And tries in boldar range his venturous wings ; 
Deserts his guide, while ardour of the sky 
Inflames his hopes, and steers his course on high* 
But, as he nears the nimbly-darting sun, 
The fragrant waxen links dissolving run; 
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He shakes his plumeless arms ; no feathered oar 
Sustains his fli^t; he feels' the breeze no more; 
Andy caUing on his &ther's name in vain, 
His biibbUng Ups sink in the azure main : 
Thence call'd th' Icarian Sea. The father, now 
No k)nger &ther, " Where, oh where art thou. 
My Icarus? in what far r^on strays 
My Icarus, my son?" His glance survey 
The .waves, bestrewn with many a scattered plume ; 
He execrates his art, and rears a tomb : 
The nations on the land a name bestow 
From. him whose body rests inhumed below» 
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FROM THE ART OF LOVE. 



iViTH Parthians, war; but with thy mistress 

pPDve 
Soft peace, light wit, and every cause of love. 
Though harsh, uncourteous, she withhold consent ; 
Persist, be patient, she shall yet rfeleut. 
The tree's bent branch by gentle training plies; 
Urge. your whole strength, it rudely snaps and 

flies; 
By gentle force your arms the stream divide, 
For vainly would you stem the hurrying tide. 
Tigers to this, Numidian lions, bow; 
This tames the bull, and yokes him to the plough. 
Than Atalanta who more fierce of mood? 
A lover's soft deserts that scorn subdued. 
Though oft Milanion, underneath the tree» 
Wept his hard hap, and maiden cruelty; 
Oft on his neck the huntress' toils were laid; 
Oft his fell spear the grimly boar assay'd; 
And once a Centaur's arrow wing'd the woundf 
Yet Love's keen arrow was more painful found. 
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I bid thee not to javdins bare thy heart; 

Soft are the cautions of thy master's art. 

Still stoop to conquer: when she thwarts thec^ 

yield; 
Do all her bidding, thou shalt win the field. 
Thus, when she argues, argue on her side ; 
What she approves approve; deny what she 

denied} 
Say and unsay; and, as her &ce appears, 
Smile on her smiles, and weep upon her tears. 
If with ill throw she cast the ivory die, 
Throw with ill luck ; be hers the victory : 
Ne'er with good cast a lucky vengeance take; 
But throw ace-point : be thine the losing stake. 
Or, when the chessman moves in mock campaign. 
Thy pawn should by its glassy foe be slain. 
Her rod-distended parasol display; 
Make the rude crowd before her steps give way ; 
Affix the footstool to her slight settee; 
Be the slid slipper placed, displaced, by thee. 
Oft, though thyself be shivering with the cold. 
Her hand within thy bosom, chafing, hold; 
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Nor think it mean, such meanness charms, to bear. 
Though nobly bred, the mirror of the fidr. 
When bidden to the square, obedient start 
At earlier hour, and, lingering, late depart. 
Run, to whatever place; all else d^r; 
Not crowds should stay thee, when thou fliest to her. 
At night, the banquet o'er, she seeks her home^' 
And calls her slave; do thou, obsdquious, come. 
Or, should she bid thee from the rural shade^ 
Love hates the slothful, be the call obey'd. 
If wheels be wanting, take on foot thy way ; 
No lowering weather should thy haste delay; 
No parching dog-star heat; no whitening track, 
That leads through deepening snow-drifbs, hold 

thee back. 
L<ove is like war : ye faint of heart ! begone ! < 
No coward hands must bear our standards on. ^ * 
In these sofl ci^ps are countless labours found; 
Night, tempest, joumeyings, many a grief, and 

wound. 
The clouds shall drench thee with aerial rain, 
And thy cold limbs shall press th' unsheltered plain. 
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Are Wei open ways thy feet denied ? 

To barricaded doors are bolts applied ? 

Yet the free roof is open to the sky ; 

Drop^' or throi^ stealthy windows slide from bi^. 

Thy hftir-braidtb ^KSf^pe^ the nyxnph shall pleased 

Herself the cause, and this thy pledge of love. 



VOL. II. 
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FROM THE REMEDY OF LOVE. 

/ 



XAKK ease away, and snapt is Cnpid's bow; 
And dim, despised, his deadened torches glowi ' 
Planes shade their banks; in streams' the poplar 

r 

laves ; • ' - t 

The reed's moist stem in marshy meadows waves; 
So Venus joys in ease; to end your love, 
Let busy scenes your active ardour prove. 
But languid sloth, but long unchided sleep, 
Wines that the nodding head, inebriate^ steep, 
And idle dice unnerve, without a wound. 
The soul in unresisting softness drown'd. 
Then Love insidious steals, and slides within ; 
Th' incautious breast admits the flattering sin. 
Love still the slothful haunts, but frighted flies 
The generous toil of agile enterprize. 
Let some great task thy vacant thoughts detain; 
The bar is open, and the laws remain. 
Plead for thy friend ; or, robed in white, contest 
The public suffirage, and the civic vest: 
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Or, warm in youth, midst fighting fields a&r 
Assume the bloody function of the war : 
And lo ! thy moments of voluptuous ease 
ShaJi turn to flight, from darings such as thes^ 
EVn now, with backward rein the Parthian yields, 
While Csesar^s javelins lighten o'er his fields ; 
Go I twdfold trophies, let thy prowess prove; 
Quell Parthia's arrows, quell the darts of Love ! 
When by the Greek's bold spear sofl Venus bled. 
She left her Mars the fields and trembling fled. 
Why bum'd ^gisthus with adulterou£i flame? 
A& ye the cause? the cause is still the same: 
Sc^ leisure's ease. The rest slow wars detain; 
Greece pours her strength athwart the distant main; 
Wish'd he the camp ? the bar ? the plains of Greece 
Rang with no arms ; her courts were closed in peiEice. 
Love still was lefl: with idle hours opprest, 
He loved: 'tis thus Love steals upon the breast 
^Tis thus the wily urchin fix'd remains 
.With rooted hold, and &stens on the reins. 
The country too may charm thee into toil. 
And earnest culture of the teeming soil, 

x2 
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« 

AH cares might yield to this industrioiis care; 
Haste, yoke diy oxen, let the crooked share 
Rend the bard groimd ; hi catenbding fohroiro dtrew 
31ie buried seed, and chrim 4Sik harceist's due. 
Sek pofideiiou^ af^les bend db fHudA epmy^ 
TW oVH^to bf ancbcis, Hvitli tteir burtiien s^ray. 
See the s^ant bi^04]^d iii bkWSmg i^ixtmim glide; 
See nibblkig flocks ^ut reaa^ dieir gnussy side. 
On cTAgB and rocks th^ >goals :aare hkaff in air. 
Or to th^ 'kids 'tbeii? t9«teHii^g^Xfdder6 beari 
The dhepb^ :jpipi^ Us r^i^^faneatb thi5 sl^e, 
Whil6 at ^U feet thi& ^mtc^l dogs stl^ laid ; 
Fox< h&t sllttiy eatf Ae b^er Icm^ around, 
Akid woodlknd- 46bi6es ^e^i^ to die soti^. 
Thyself nftlty'st ^dt the pltint, and guide die riH^ 
Whcxsei ^edieiiixjg 'gush^ through thy 'garden t^ ; 
Andgriaft th' adofyfied ^i^, ^hose leaves imkiiowh 
Sbtdl dothe ^ tr^ ^tib foH&ge net its own. 
When once dilOde pleasing cares the soul >surpiiize» 
Lover shakes his fluttering \¥lngs, andpoirerles8^e& 
Or let die chase invite thee to the field; 
Venus to Dian shaU inglorious yield J 
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Kow witkstauQich ][)eagle6 track the doubling hare; 
Now qprefid on woody slope the meshy si;iare; 
With motley-feather'd net amaze the deer, 
Aod lance the wild boar widi thy thrusting iSpear. 
Hie wearied man for no piioiid be«dty grieves ; 
Night bringd him re^t,. and dewy sle^ refievesi. 
Lighter th' employ, yet still employ is there, 
With liitned reeds, or noosing string, to snare 
The quiyering bird^ or hide in tempting bait 
The barbed hook, when fishes gorge their fate. 
By these, by those beguiled, unlearn your love; 
And, self>deceived, with stealthy progress move. 
Go^ only go, though bound in strongest chains; 
Go fiur, and journey o'er the lengthening plains. 
Though at her name, in absence, tears will stray; 
Though thy foot falter in the middle-way. 
The less thy wish to go, yet go the more; 
Force thy slow feet, persist, and run before. 
Not rains, not Jewish sabbaths, should delay: 
Dread not of Allia's fight the luckless day ; 
Ask not what leagues are past, but what remain ; 
Nor near to linger fond excuses feign; 
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No note of time, nor oft revert thy sight ; 
But fly; the Parthian's safety is his flight 

Hard are my precepts? Yes; but many a pain 
Must oft be borne, or health be sought in vain. 
The bitter juice with hand averse is pour'd; - 
In vain the patient craves the foodftd board; 
To save a limb, the^ steel, the fire- we -brave; 
Our thirst-parch'd ,lips in sickn^ shun the wave; 
For thy mind^s health then dost thou pain deny? 
Yet know the mind is of a price more high. 



« 



>f ■ 
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*. 

From the Amoun, 
TO A WAITING MAID WITH TABLETS. 



Oh \ skiU'd the straggling locks with art to t^raid, 
Nape ! too noble for a servile maid 1 
Trained in soft offices of stealthy nights. 
Versed in ingenious signs, and wink'd delights: 
That oft hast spur'd Corinna's wavering will. 
To my fond love's distresses faithful still: 
Take these my tablets, scrawl'd at break of day: 
Give in thy mistress' hands; forbear delay: 
Not flint thy veins; not hardened steel thy heart; 
Not simpler than thy knowing tribe thou art 
Belike sly Cupid's bow has wounded thee: 
Think thine is the campaign, and fight for me. 
Say, when Corinna asks, " Is Ovid well?" 
*• He lives in hope : " the rest the wax may telL 
But while I speak, time flies : go, give with speed 
The note; at earliest leisure let her read. 
Mind, while she reads, watch close her brow, her 

eyes; 
The future limn'd in silent features lies. 
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liet her, when read, a lengthen'd answer trace; 
I hate the waxen tablet's glarmg space: 
Close let her press her lines, her letters write 
Ev'n on the edge tliat I may strain my sight. 
Why tire h^ fingers witib the pen ? the sim \ 
Be this, th^ eloquence of answer, ^< Come.'* 
With laiirtsl then will I the tablets twin^ 
And te an offeritig lay at Venus' shrine x 
M^to mafile-wQod no more : inscribe Ahovei 
^^ Ovid to Vditnb thes^ trae ministers of Love^** 
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ELSar ON TIBULLUS. 



Iv Menmoii) if Achilles^ drew, when dead,. 

A Goddess-mother's tears, sad Elegy ! 
Tliy ondeserving tresses loosely i^read, 

For how indeed thy name shall suited .be» 
The poet of thy art-^-thy glory boms — 

Tibiillns' breathless body loads the pyre: - 
Love breaks his bow, his quiver downward turns, 

And sees his torches dim their deaden'd fire; 
And droops his wings, and smites his bosom bare ; 

Tears dew his ringlets; sobs convulse his breast; 
So firosn thy camp he pass'd, lulus fidr ! 

Wh^i his borne bier thy sire iElneas pressed. 
Nor less the dead Hbullus Venus moved, 

Than when the wild boar rent her lover's thigh ; 
Yet bards are sacred deem'd, of heaven beloVd: 

And some believe us fill'd with deity. 
Officious Death pio&nes e'en sacred things: 

O'er all alike his darkening hands are spread : 
Ahl died not Orpheus, Phodi>us' son, whose strings 

Hdd £jreit beasts in trance of pleasing dr^ad? 
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Lo! the same God his harp's reluctant theme 
Awaked : the .woods ynfh Liws, Lmus raiig : 
Maeonides^ whose fount's perennial stream 
Bathes every poet's lips, yet vainly sang. 
Him did Avemus in its gulf immerse; 

His strains alone elude the greedy pile^ 
The toil of Troy endures in glorious verse, 
And web unravell'd by the nightly wile^ 
Thus Nemesis, and Delia thus, shall live: i' 

•Who^ first and last, Tibullus captive led: 
Ah! nymphs! what aid can past devotions give?. 

JEgyptian timbrels, and a lonely bed? 
When &11 the good, I doubt, (my weakness spa^^) 
That there are Gods in heaven ; alike our doom : 
Livepure,.though pure,ye die; to shrines. repair. 

Death from the temple tears you to tha tomb. 
Or go: let fidth be placed in moving strains; 1 

Behold TibuUus on his death-pile bum ! . 
Scarce of that gracefid form and mind remains J 

Enough to fill the hollow of an urn. . . 
Thee, sacred bard ! could fimeral fires deface? 

Nor fear upon that tender breast to prey? 

The flames, that shrank not firom a deed ]so base, 

. O'er golden shrines of Oods had swi^t their way. 
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L«ove's queen, that on Sicilians mountains reigns, 

Tum'd her soft eyes away, and drop'd a tear : 
Yet better this, than if Phseacia's plains 

Had heap'd their dust upon thy unknown bier. 
Here did a mother close thy fading eyes, 
And to thy ashes the last offerings bear; 
Hither a sister came, in mourning guise. 

And, iunadom'd, tore loose her streaming hair. 
With thy dear 'kindred Delia too was seen. 

The former object of thy tender fire; 
And Nemesis, who last thy love had been. 

Her kisses mingled, nor forsook thy p}rre. 
Delia departing murmur'd: ^^ bliss was thine. 

And thiiie was life, when I thy flame was known ; '^ 
But Nemesis, " why at my loss repine?" 

The * dying, faltering grasp ' was mine alone." 
But if of mortal natures aught remain. 

Beyond an empty name, and flitting shade, 
TibuUus now has join'd the blissful train; 

E'en now he wanders in Elysium's glade. 
Thou, skill'd Catullus ! shalt the meeting give, 
Thy arm within thy Calvus' arm entwined: 
While ivy sprays, that ever-verdant Kve, 

With flowering wreath thy youthfid temples bind 
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And Gallii^ thou, if fiilse th' accuser'ft tak, 

Unstained with treason 'gainst thy prince and 
firiend) 
Thou, prodigal of bleeding life ! shalt hail 

The bard, whose 8tq>s along the valley weiyL 
With them thy shade diall haunt, if shade there be; 

Accomplish'd bard I now added to the blest : 
Sleep safe in quiet urn : oh peace to thee ! 

Li^t may the turf upon thy ashes rest ! 
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ELEGY ON HIS EXILB. 

¥HOU THE ** LAMENTATIONB." 



iMow the swanks plumes are o'er my temples shed; 
Whke age my sable hair has silvery spread: 
Pnul years creep on : a life inert is near ; 
Now scarce erect my frame infirm I rear: 
Now were it fit, some term to toil assigned, 
Kb &ar should vex solidtous my mind: 
Tliat I should reap my ever favourite ease, 
And my soft leisure with light studies please. 
Haunt my small house, my ancient home and 

board, 
And patrimonial fields, that miss thdr lord. 
While a loved wife, dear children, should enfold 
My heck, and in my country I grew old. 
Thus had I hoped to steal my life away. 
Not undeserving of this mild decay : 
•The Gods thought otherwise: o*er^«ea and land 
They drove me to this bleak Sarmatian strand. 
In hollow docks the shattered ships recline; 
Lest, in mid-ocean, split the starting pine ; 
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Lest faint he fall, and shame his palm-crown'd speed, 
The languid race-horse crops the grassy mead: 
The veteran soldier, active now no more, 
Hangs by his old fire-side the arms he bore: 
So, while in tardy age my powers decline, 
The wand of free dismissal should be mine» ' 
*Twas time no more to breathe a foreign air^ ; 
Nor toa Scythian sprii^ in thirst repi^r; 
But to wide gardens^ (such I had) retreat, 
Or seek, the face of men in Rome's enlivening 
street. . .;> ; : ,4' 

This, for no thoughts the future' eotild divine, ' 
This sofl old age I hoped would have bedo mine* , 
The Fates withstood : my early years they^bless'd, 
And bade calamity weigh down the rest. 
Ten lustres, free from moral stain, are fled : - 
In life's worst stage misfortune bows my head^ ' 
The goal of ease just opening to my view, 
A dreadful shock my chariot-wheels o'erthrew: ; 
Ah ! madman ! have I forced from him a frown, 
Than whom the world no milder heart has known? 
And do my crimes that clemency exceed? 
Yet life is spared me for; my error's deed. 
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Ah me ! a life beneath the Northern pole ; 
Left to the Euxine's waves that blackening roll : 
Had Delphos' cave, Dodona's oak, in strain 
Pri^hetic wam'd me, I had deem'd them vain. 
Bat nought so strcmg, though adamant its frame, 
As that its strength repels Jove's rushing flam^ : 
Nor aught so high, above misfortune's rod, 
'But lies beneath th' o'er-ruling anq of God. 
' What though iny &ult^ in part, these miseries drew, 
Too hard a doom from angiy heaven I rue. 
Wam'd by my &te, his gracious &vour prizes 
Who sits vic^erent of the Deities. 
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EPISTLE 

JTROJir PONTVS TO HIS WIPE, 



^NTow a worse age balb streVtl vilii emm «&7 htAb 
^And wriiddes old mj face in ianowa asrear:; 
Unnerred my shattered frame and feebfe knee^i 
The i^rts, that pAeased in youth, no Jkniger pleaae : 
If suddim seen, thon wocddst not know me mxW; 
Such ruin stamps its pressure on mj biow. 
Time, I confess, has worn his traces heme; 
Yet symbols .of an ;ani]dous tDEtnd.a^^ear. 
If by my woes my years should measured be, 
Sure Pylian Nestor were but young to me. 
Thou seest the steer, (and what more vigorous?) 

yield 
His broken strength, long-harass'd in the field : 
The soil, that ne'er in fallowed rest has lain, 
Exhausts its freshness, worn with crops of gram : 
The steed will flag, that round the circled space 
Unintermitted starts in every race: 
The ship, though rib'd with oak, shall spring her 

side, 
I( never dry, it stem the dashing tide. 



Sacoesaive griefis have w6m my manhood's prime, 
And tum'd me gray and old before my time. 
Ease noimshes the body and the mind; 
And both have with immoderate labours pined* 
What^ fame of old the son of JEson bore^ 
Who paa8'd'adve9atmx)us to this Pontic shore ? 
y^;^th Ax lighter toil he hither came, 
Or truth jnast sink beneath a mighty name« 

« 

He sought these barb'rous climes, by Pelias sent, 
Who scarcely ruled Thessalia's cbntinent: 
Me CaesiEir's anger blasts ; whom earth obeys 
From the. sun's rising to his setting rays. 
Grsecia^s £rst worthies to his bark were join'd ; 
But > Odd 4 came, deserted of mankind: 
In solid. galley Jason plough'd the wave; 
In a fraU bark did I the ocean brave: 
No Tiphys steer'd; no wise Agenor's son 
Pcunted what course to ply, what rocks to shun. 
Him royal Juno and Minerva led; 
No Deities were here to shield my head: 
To him his furtive arts Love aiding brought; 
Which, oh ! that Love had ne'er by me been taught ! 
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He homeward sail'd; but here mj grave is ^oast ; 
If still th' offended God's iet^ee aUget last. 
Oh faithfid wife! wkh justice i repine: 
light was his burthen, when ^(Mnpai^ wilb niine. 
And thou, whcmi young I left, when leaning Rone^ 
Thou, by my Woes, art ha{dy «ld become 
Grant Heaven ! that sudi I may bieholdthy Ace; 
And thy changed cheeks wkh deaisJoved kkset 

tvaoe: 
Fold thy dsttuBish^d person, and exclaim, 
^< Regret for me has thin'd thii^ beai^itoous fnme.^' 
Tell, mingling tears with^tea^s, my sufferings o'er; 
Blest in <lh(e converse, I had hi^ed no more: 
And incense bum, with grateliil hand, to those 
From whom my bliss^ rostxH^adon flow: 
To Caesar, and his Livia, who alone 
Is worthy foimd tp grace a Caesar^ throng I 
Both earthly Ged» : Aui'ora, speed &e day I 
My prince appeased, sluae forth with rosy ray 1 



<am)mobanufif. 
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ALBINOVANUS. 

. Bef« CSh, S6« 



VtJNERili ELE6IBS. 

mAAMSirr on thb vorAG^ en* eBRiumcus. 



C/AHTS Fedo Albinovanus was intimate with Ovid; 
who addresses to him an epistle from Fbntus. He 
was an epic poet, and wrote The Theseid ; on the 
exploits of Hieseus. He was, besides, reputed an 
el^;ant epigrammatist and fabulist. The elegies, 
which have come down to us, are sometimes er- 
roneously considered as the productions of Celsus 
Albinovanus, to whom Horace inscribes one of bis 
epistles. 

Xt is un&rtunate that we are very incompetent 
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judges of the merit of Albinovanus. Seneca has 
indeed preserved a bold and poetical fragment on 
the passage of Drusus Germanicus down the Ems, 
into the Northern oc^an, which Tacitus has de- 
scribed in his peculiar strong manner: ArmaU • 
ii. 23: and his poems on the death of Drusus 
Nero Claudius, one of the two sons of Livia Au- 
gusta, already mentioned by the title of Germani- 
cus ; and on that of Mecaenas, are terse, classical, 
and ingenious. But they are, from their very 
nature, iminteresting. The dullest of all possible 
compositions is funeral elegy; where the grief does 
not spring from a personal interest, but is put on 
like a suit of court mourning; and the poet, in 
de&ult of pathos, is driven to the expedient of 
being witty. It could yield but cold comfort to 
Livia, to be told that we all mus^ die; and that 
Thetis also lost a son. 



ALBINOVANUS. 



THE LAST WORDS OF MECiENAS. 



JL HUS spoke Mecaenas, while his fate drew nigh, 
Chill'd with cold damps, and hastening now to die : 
** Oh had I died in Brutus' early youth, 
Ere yet he broke his loyalty and truth ! 
I saw the boy in ripen'd manhood stand, 
The work of mighty Csesar's forming hand. 
Would I had died ere that dissension rose." — 
Check'd by reserve his patriot accents close: 
And now, to sight expiring, he demands 
Terentia's voice, her kisses, and her hands: 
" Enough, Augustus ! that I lived thy friend. 
And, still beloved by thee, approach my end. 
Some few soft drops thy melting eyes will shed, 
When sudden tidings speak Mecaenas dead. 
Light let the earth be thrown upon my breast ; 
A decent grave is all my last request. 
But let me in thy speech and memory live; 
Thy thoughts and words shall still existence give. 
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Thus it behoves that I should live beloved; 
Dead to myself but not from ihee removed: 
With dust and ashes mix'd, whate'er I be^ 
Still must my conscious soul remember thee. 
Softly I lived; by thy ridi bounty blest; 
And life seem'd only for thy sake possest. 
Though arbiter of honours, yet my part 
Was poor; content to be thy heart of heart. 
Live, dear (Jd man ! and late the stars ascend ; 
Earth wants thee yet ; then long thy life extend. 
Adopted youths, twice worthy of thy name^ 
Shall still perpetuate the Csesarean fame; 
And, of a race secure, thy Livia see 
Thy daughter's son replace her ravish'd progeny. 
Till thou, a God on earth, from Gods thy line^ 
By fostering Venus led, on Julius' breast recline. 
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PASSAGE OF GERMANICUS. 



Long have they left the sun's bright orb bdbindf 
Exiled frcxa earth's last bounds, they tempt the* 

wiad: 
Dare through forbidden glooms toguide theirprore%. 
And touch the western goal, and fiurthest shores. 
Sudden they launch amidst that frozen deep, 
Which ocean's monster brood, unwieldly, sweep; 
fierce whales there wallowing roll; sea-wolves 

emerge, 
Mount the seized deck, and cling from every surge. 
The crash of ice accumulates their dread, 
And grounded keel; the depth of waters fled; 
They deem, abandon'd in an evil hour, 
The sea's wild monsters shall their limbs devour. 
One on the towering prow, far-gazing, stands, 
And beats the vapours with his striving hands ; 
No sight discem'd, the world is snatch'd away: 
Faint, from obstructed breast, his words their 

sounds essay: 
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" Ah ! whither are we borne ? " the rushmg light 
Sinks, and the shadows of eternal night 
Rest on these boundaries of Nature's reign : 
An earth forsaken, and a desert main. 
Explore we tribes, that breathe another pole? 
Realms, uninscribed in Time's historic roU? 
Gods warn us back; for not to mortal eyes 
May these dark limits of existence rise. 
Why burst our oars on these forbidden de^s. 
Where many a God in sacred silence sleeps?" 



Conteltu0 g)et)etu0. 



SEVERUS 

Bef, Ch. 84. 



POEM ON JETNA. 
.ntAGMENT OF A POEM ON THE CIVIL WARS. 

EWGUSH TRANSLATOR : JABEZ HUGHES, 



IruBLius Cornelius Severus is addressed by Ovid, 
in one of his .episdes from Pontus, by the tide of 
*« Greatest Poet of Mighty Kings : " alluding, pro- 
bably, to the subjects of his tragedies and heroic 
poems ; though some have understood it to mean, 
by somewhat of a forced hyperbole, that he was a 
fevburite of the court. The compliment of Ovid, 

Fertile thy breast ; aud nonr, who till the steep 
Of Helicon, a richer harvest reap, 

is sanctioned by the opinion of Quintilian, who 
gives high praise to an unfinished poem of Severus 
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on the Sicilian War, between Augustus and Sextus 
Pompey; and observes that an untimely death 
prevented his attaining the rank which his youths 
genius appeared to promise. 

It seems doubtful whether " j^tna " be the pro- 
duction of Severus, or even of the Augustan era. It 
has been sometimes classed unong the " Catalects " 
or short pieces of Virgil. It is not without poetical 
power, especially hi the physical and philosophical 
details : but it seems to me to want the Lucretian 
perspicuity. The fragment on the death of Cicero 
contains obvious sentiments, expressed with classical 
purity of ityle. 



CORNELIUS SEVERUS. 



^rMt file Peem on JBtna, 
VOLCANIC ORGANIZATION OF THE EARTR. 



'^(^herb'br the globe, immense in circuit, sweept. 
Girt by the curving ocean's bounding deeps, 
Not solid is the mass; but holloVd shrinks, 
And, intersected, into caverns sinks. 
Earth hangs suspended; while its secret ways 
In excavations wind their narrowing maze: 
And, as the streams of blood in alleys flow. 
Through the vein'd body wandering to and fro^ 
And feed the gushing life; earth's gulphs beneath 
Bid circulated vapours, transverse, breathe. 
Whether, when this vast universe^ of old. 
In seas and earth and stars divided roll'd; 
Fir&t flowed the sky; then ocean pour'd its waves; 
Last earth sank down, but scoop'd in chinky caves : 
And, as thrown out from some loose, stony, heap, 
Th* uneven fragments dislocated leap; 
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Turn'd o'er and o'er the rocky cluaters place 
Their self-hung weight on many-hollow'd space ; 
Such is earth's mould, and so long caverns pass 
Beneath, not prest in constipated mass. 
Whether tlie cause inhere in crumbling waste 
Of ancient time ; nor tliua the new-form"d earth 

was traced ; 
If the rare fluid from its prison flees. 
Works out a passage, and its spirit frees; 
Or waters, with perennial slimy flow, 
Eat the resisting soil, and soften slow; 
Or, pent witliin elastic vapours prey- 
On the hard mass, and mine for fire a way; 
Or whether all in conflict mix'd are found 
Within some secret hollows of the ground ; 
Whate'er the latent cause, I touch not here; 
Tile inight)r cause shall in th* efl^t ^ipear. 
Who will not trust a void, that sees the flow 
Of migh^ springs &om yawning chasm below ? 
Why idly waste his words in subtle theme, 
When bursts the cotiflagration's Sowing stream? 
Let then the mighty springs from every side 
In fiery witness call each wandering tide : 
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And let him from the fiill-pour'd cvareaat know 
Tlie scoop'dy- contracted, fomit that boOs below. 
The broad-roll'd streams, again subsiding, fidl; 
Or that dread headlong gulph absorbs them all; 
Or, secret rushing through their hidden caves^ 
Tley burst remote in unexpected waves. 
If that sulphureous gulph, diverging wid^ 
Through diverse channels rolls its harbom*'d tide; 
Or if the fire, in vain, a passage tries, 
And earthy inert and solid, sluggish lies: 
If crags above the buried floods are thrown, 
That, hid, return, or rise where erst unknown; 
It moves not wonder that the winds, when pent 
In hollow pass, escape through porous vent. 
Lo ! earth shall bid her certain tokens rise^ 
And signs that cleave to thy observant eyes. 
Here shalt thou read of depths beneath the ground^ 
Swept by encroaching fires in night profound. 
Behold, in prospect Chaos ever lies, 
And ruins boundless upon ruins rise. 
Dens. in the forest from thy glance retreat. 
And caverns still are delved beneath thy feet. 
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Still nndiscorer'd are Creation's ways : 



So fiur, kitemaly winds the mighty ma^e. 
Seen troths shall give the unknown deep to li^t ; 
Subtle induction lead thy thoughts aright: 
Add fidth of hiddeil things be buOt on open sight 
With freer ferce^ and more impetuous heat^ 
The flaine still raged from its pent retreat; 
Nor ever, wafted, mounts with fiercer ire^ 
Than when it rocks the earth; a subterraneowr fire. 
This through more chains must burst, perfinrce^ 

its way; 
This mi^ider bars exasperate by dd!ay. 
But pot the fiery vapour's force, distent, 
Through hardest diannels works its oQward Tent; 
The flame through 3aelding matter turns asid^ 
And cleaves its soften'd course with dnuotts tide. 
Henoe earthquake shocks are felt: h^Fice reels tiie 

ground: 
When the dense vapour, roll'd in diasms propound, 
Th' inerter substance drives bdTore its waves. 
Boils in earth's vein3, and agitates her ea^es. 



CORMELIUS SETERUS. dS5 

FROM A LOST POEM QN TUB CIVIL W4RS. 
PROSCRIPTION OF CICERO. 



JL HE breathing visages of high-souPd men 
On ihAr own rostrums hmig: but, singly, there 
The murdered Cicero's features, 'midst the rest. 
Caught every eye. Then, to their thoughts return 
The Consul's mighty acts; the knitted hands 
Of foul conspirators; detected leagues 
Of guik, and dark patrician infamy. 
Then is Cethegus' punishment alive 
Before them; and the lUD of Cat9ine 
From his atrocious hope to every breast 
Returns. Ah ! what availed the public brealii 
Of favour, and th* assembled people's shout? 
And years aH fidl of honours ? What availed 
An age expended in the sacred arts 
Of learning, and philosophy? one day 
Has snatch'd the glory of the citizen : 
The tongue of Latian eloquence is mute; 
Grief-smitten. He, of anxious Romans, erst. 
The guard and safety ; he, his country's head ; 
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The Senate's cliampion ; he, the public voice 
Of right and law; the forum's oracle, 
^d organ of the gowii ; is siletit now : 
Now dumb for ever through th' assassin's steel. 
Those features now convulsed ; that hoary hair 
Dash'd impiously with blood ; those sacred hands^ 
That wrought such mighty deeds, now spum'd 

beneath 
A Roman's haughty feet, and trampled on 
In triumph: nor his eyes reverted mark 
Fate's slippery turns, nor heed th' observant Gods* 
No time can wash Antonius' guilt away. 
Not such revenge humaner victory wreak'd 
On Macedonian Perses; nor on thee,. 
Dread Syphaxj nor on royal Philip's head; 
Not such indignities Jugurtha took 
Though led in triumph ; nor stem Hannibal 
Who fell before our wrath. His body, safe 
From insult, found a refuge in the grave* 



^attufii. 



GRATIUS. 



Age of Augustus. 



GYNEGETICS, OR HVNTINa 
HALIEUTICS, OR FISHING. 

BNGLISH TRANSLATOR: WASB. 



Of Gratius Faliscus nothing more is known than 
that he was contemporary with Ovid, who alludes 
to his poem on Hunting, in the Elegies from 
Pontus : 

Gratius the hunter^s dexterous arms supplied. 

Only fragments of his poems remain : His style is 
somewhat dry and technical, and often obscure ; it 
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possesses the merit of didactic brevity, but wants the 
flowing elegance of NemeBian who, though per- 
haps a less original, is a more clear and gracelul 
writer. Gratius has still fewer pretensions to the 
splendid imagination and the almost epic dignity of 
Oppian. 




GRATIUS. 



From UK Qjfnegetici. 
VARIETIES OF HOUNDS. 



Dogs claim the highest place, the chiefest share 
Of these thy arts, and this thy woodland care. 
Whether in open war thou press thy foes, 
Or wiles of stealing stratagem oppose. 
A thousand soils are native to the hound^ 
And qualities pf various strain abound. 
Th' untoward Mede yet ^erce the game essays, 
The Celt from diiPrent clime divides the praise. 
Scythians, declining war, sagacious ply. 
And Persians hunt the prey, aloo^ or nigh. 
Some Indians rear, an eager headstrong race; 
Others, Arcadians, mild, yet staunch in chace. 
Th' Hyrcanian scorns his native boiling blood. 
And courts a fiercer seed in savage wood. 
The woodland Venus smooths the rough access, 
And joins in gentle bond each strange caress. 

z 2 
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The fell adulterer of the forest comes, 
And through the peaceful keniiel grmily roams. 
The female hound the tiger's rush sustains, 
And draws her breed from more impetuous veins. 
Th' impatient whelp shall round his kcimel bay, 
And even the flock shall I'aU his bleeding prey : 
So let him glut : these crimes of home-shed blood 
Are shaken off in combats of the wood. 
The UmJariaii springs the game, but turns to fly ; 
Would but his courage with his instinct vye 1 — 
What if we cross the tides, that refluent roar 
'Twixt Belgic Gaul and Britain's nearest shoee? 
Oh what sure gain shall this our cost repay? 
UiiJ«s» th;e hue and bIwP9 thine eye ^d^t 
FaU(^io^p botfa.; fpr b^e the 'BnUa^ $ul»; 
But in the. tug of war, vth&e strength &vulf^ 
Molosuaa mastifis he shall far transcend. 
Though, in close wiles, Epirus' dogs c<a)t]end> 
Their country's mode the Arcamuuans knQ*S 
And ^teal from silent ambush on die £oe. 
Th' .^tolian rouzes up the boar, ere neftr: 
A blujideriflg vice, and yells through rage, or fear : 
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Yet spam not in the atts of chace th^ bi*eed : 
Wonderou» th^r patient strength^ their scent, theit 

speed. 
I then would mix the breeds: a quicken'd sense 
Will Umbrian mothers to rash Gauls dispense: 

■ 

Gelonian females from th' Hyrcanian sire 
Derive a portion of his daring fire. 
Th' JEtolian females lose the babbling tongue 
When from M olossian sires they teem with young. 
Of every virtue thus they cull the flower ; 
And nature favours in the genial hour. 
But, if a lighter pastime be* thy care ; 
To chase the deer, or track the doubling hare: 
The Flandrian hound is famed as fleet and true; 
And Gallic brach, of gray and changing hui^ 
Swift as the wing, or thought itself, she flies^ 
Hunts the roused game, but scents not where it liet* 
In scent and chase the Flandrians glory gain; 
Codd they the covert track with silent train^ 
And, wh3e m fiill of sport they press (he ptey. 
Disguise their joy, nor give ^eit demdurs wAy: 
All qualities, the wild^crosjB breed may claim. 
Would then be theirs : their spirit foils their aim. 
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No worthless race, no vulgar counti-y blends 
To cross the Lybian breed; for Sparta sends 
Her pack, and Crete her strain commixing lends. 
Hagnon, the son of jEstjlua, first bound 
With 11 loose leathern slip the high-neck'd hound: 
Bccotian Hagnon: whose peculiar name 
In this our craft attested lives to fame. 
While the new art yet scarce attempted lay, 
Wavering unfix'd, he found ttie nearer way : 
Nor with him drew a motley crowd along, 
Nor nets, far-reaching the wild brakes among: 
His only guard and hope of Lybian breed 
Tracks the known haunts through thicket, brook, 

and mead: 
Task of pale dawn : th^t fresh he scents the trail ; 
Or, if confused the vf^urs taint the gale, 
Hangs at a &ult, and conrses round and round 
Till of his game the single scent is found. . 
Thus the clear egress from the covert tiacad*.' 
He springs upon the track In lengtheoir^ haste : 
As roimd AcEaia's circus whirls the steed, 
, Proitd of his blood, and panting fi>r the meed. 
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But, lest his forward eagerness prove vain, 
The thong's firm law his ardour must restrain. 
Lest with his yelping tongue he rouze the pr^, 
Or new temptations lure him from his way 
With pledge of easier game : and, tum'd asid^ 
He mar the scent, which first his nostril tried. 
If better fortune guide his staunch career, 
His toil well-spent, the winded covert near. 
Then, that the hunter might observant know, 
From speaking signs, the couchM, detected foe; 
His full joy quivers in his flickering tail, 
He digs, and champs the ground, and snufis the gale. 
But, lest the pledge deceive his foremost haste^ 
The briar-set' circuit by his foot is traced: 
The double passage tried, through which the prey 
Or enters in his couch, or starts away. 
If the first hope, though rarely fiiiitless, fail. 
Alive he flings upon a happier trail: 
Retreads his former steps ivith rallying spring. 
And courses roimd in an unbeaten ring. 
Then, when fiill conquest with its end is crown'd. 
Divide th^ spoil with thy companion hound. 



I 
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His well-traln'd nose has merited tbe fee: 
The task shall thus its own incentive be: 
This, Hagnon lis thy meed, theGodstliusfitTourthee. 
And thou shall ever live, while lasts my strain, 
Or woodland gifb, and Dian's arms remain. 
He, too, the wolf-hounds form'd, half-wild of breed, 
Whom none in instinct and in atrength exceed: 
Whether they open shrill with warning cry, 
Or, scorning ambush, dare the combat nigli. 
With lions match'd their wiles have won renown, 
And with their dwarfish logs they tear them down. 
For small the race, deformity their shamei"i 
Of lbs-like .shape, but £uthful to-theJr aim. ' 
For such emprise thou wouldst no oth«- breed, 
Not shall the' chace convict t^ careless heed; 
Nor thou the.loGfl of .disappointment find. 
While pradence opmee too late, and halts bdiind. 

Join them oi eqtial age: the breed des%n 
By the sure pledge of their iUustrions line. 
Let the croBB-wh^ though wiH, of fortn uncon^ 
Show that hia parents bum'd with vigorous yonth. 
First is the d(^ for geperous instinct join'd: 
Next for the goodly structure <rf the kind; 
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Lest the degenerate breed its race belies 
And differing whelps abate their quality. 
High let the genuine hound his forehead rea^; 
Shagged on his head should stand each bristling ear, 
His mouth stretch'd wide ; his gaping jaws exhale 
Their agitating fires in smoaking gale 2 
Concave his belly, and his loins comprest; 
Short-tail'd, long-sided; let the hair invest 
His nepk in parted curl; not lengthoiing roll'd 
In tufts, nor thinly sensitive of cold. 
From nervous shoulders let the breast swell hig^ 
Hi» roomy chest his labouring lungs supfdy. 

Avoid the hound who treads with broadened fecft, 
That soft and sore of touch the thickets beat. 
Hard shanks and sinewy thighs must brave the field, 
And solid claws these hardy contests wield. 

But vain will all thy training labours prove, 
Unless, deep-hidden in some dark alcove. 
The chamber'd female yield to one alone; 
No(r, in lovers season, have adulterers known ; 
But make the praise of diastity her own. 
Sweetest the nature of a first embrace; 
Impatient Nature fires di' infiuiate race. 
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When now the future mother has declined 

All strange intruders, nor to all been kind, 

Let her, while pregnant, rest: her service spare : 

Scarce can she now her growing burthen bear : 

I then advise, lest her unruly brood 

Fatigue the mother, while they drain their food ; 

Assay the Utter by some certain test, 

And pick the bad of structure from the rest. 

Their own sure marks will point thy judging 

eye; 
The whelp, that shall for woodland honours vie, 
Throws loose his tender limbs, in uncouth mould ; 
Scorns with the brother whelps Ids lot to hold ; 
Asserts the mother realm; usurps the teat; 
And frees his back in noon's .relaxing heat., 
But passive in the cool of evening, skies 
Beneath th' encumbering whelps he buried lies.' 
Lift in thy poi^g hands his Hiture might ; 
And be his brothers in the balance light: 
The pledge shall not deceive thee^ nor the sigq* 
With fidse prediction shall disgrace my lines. 

Straight let the female hound parturient sha^ 
A softer nurture, more obsequious cane. 
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She, duly carried to her whelps; will heed 

Her charge, and long bestow the help they need. 

But, when the suckling hound her office &ils, 

And o'er the mother's cares the chace prevails; 

Nourish the whelps with mess of milk and bread; 

Not with the cost of eager luxury fed. 

Thy pampering kindness to thy loss redounds: 
No worse excess, uncurb'd by temperate bounds 
Does on the human sense insidious prey 
And eat the finer faculties away. 
Let reason raise betimes th' opposing hand, 
And luxury's soft encroaching vice withstand : 
By this, their bane^ the kings of ^gypt sank, 
Who Marea's wines in concave jewels drank ; 
And reap'd fi*om Ganges' banks the breathing spice, 
Minions of sloth, and cuj^bearers of vice. 
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The finny Polypus with sluggish hold 
Clings to the rocks, and shuns the meshy fold. 
Still with the place assumes, and shifts his hue, 
And, as that varies, varies to the view. 
He snaps the bait that quivers on the line, 
But swift eludes the lifted rod's design; 
Unclasps his aims, and buoys above the main, 
And foils the swallow'd hook, disgoi'ged agsun. 
The Mullet laehes with his toii the prey, 
Shakes fixND ti^e dancing hook,, and bear^swi^.' 
Roused to ke«i wraths the Pike is barticd by. 
Chasing the wafting waters as they fly. 
Tossing his head, the barbed hook he draws, 
That fidls relaxing from his gaping jaws. 
The LAtnprey, conscious of destructive power, 
Fails not himself in danger's trying hour ; 
With sharpest bite encounters with the lines, 
Nor to the net bis threatening soul resigns. 
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Tie Sacred Fish his armed back prepares, 
Nor sees himself the weapon which he bears; 
He feds his spinal force, and, tum'd sujHne, 
Cuts short the hook, and saws the severed line. 
But animals, that breathe the upper air. 
And in deep woodlands make their thorny lair, 
Are s^zed with startling frights of vain alarm,. 
Or, ai«er.&enzied, rush upon their harm. 
The agile licm on his hunters s^ring^^ 
And breasts the jayelin, as in air it sings : 
More daring burns, and, ramping in his course. 
Shakes his nerved loins, and spends his raging force; 
And, prodigal of strength, provokes the ibe 
To deal in death th' accelerated blow. 
From the Lucanian cavern's stony lair 
Rolls fbrth^ uncouth of form, the grisly Bear, 
What sen^less instinct urges to his &te 
The stupid fierceness of his sluggish weight? 
Bdudd the Boar his wrathful bristles rear^ 
And rush opposed, and gri^ple with the spear; 
'Gainst firequent wounds his stubborn fury tries^ 
And, with spear'd enttail8» bleeds, and foams, and 
dies. 
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Some trust their speed, and fly in ceaseless fear : 
As trembling Hares, and ruddy-spotted Deer. 
In speed the generous honour, and in speed 
Consists the greater glory of the Steed : 
Whether he darts, victorious, to the goal, 
And all the racer triumphs in his soul; 
Or round the spacious cirque careering flies, 
With seven-fold sweep, and wins the chariot-prize. 
Hast thou not seen the conquering Hunter bear 
His head on high, and snort the passing ^r? 
Or, on his lofty h&ck, in conscious pride, 
Wear the shagg'd honours of the lion's hide? 
With what a pace he trami>lea o'er the plain. 
Bends his arch'd neck, and swells in every tc^ ! 

And, slow-retoming, with the weight of spoil. 

Paws with his haugh^ hoof the measured soil ! 

And, here, of Hounds the praise and coura^ view ; 

Of scent sagacious, that untired pursue ; 

Now, with raised nostril, snuff the tainted gale; 

Kow, close, with downward nose, explore the trail ; 

Now, opening shrill, the started beast betray, 

And on their lords with chiding voices bay ; 
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And, if he leave the hostile pack behind, 
The following dogs press fleeter than the wind ; 
Up every rising hill, impetiioufi, strain, 
And sweep the level range of every plain. 



MmiXim. 



MANILIUS. 



Age of Augustus. 



ASTRONOMIC8. 

EngUth TmutkHons 
BBKBBURVXy CKBEGK. 



Of Caius, or Marcus, Maniliu8» Manlius, or Mal- 
fiiUy fiNT the name is differently spelt in different 
Gopie% we know nothing, but from the internal evi-> 
denceof his work« The otjections grounded on the 
omission of his name by Ovid, who probably was 
braished before ManiUus wrote, or by Quintiiian, 
cannot weigh against the concurrent testimony pf 
several passages of his poem, in fevour of his being 
vou II. 2 A 
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an Augustan writer. His dedication is in these 
terms. ^ 

Oh Cesar! prince and father of the state! 
Thou, on whose laws august the nations wait \ 
And who, thyself a God, deservest the heaven 
To thy great sire's majestic manes given : 
Thou breathest the courage for my vast design ; 
From thee my strength ; my inspiration thine. 

/ 
I 

Augustus, the adopted son and heir of Julius, is 
here plainly addressed. He alludes, in another 
place, to the retirement of Tiberius to Rhodes. 

Rhodes I the chaste virgin's sign io^pends o'er thee: 

Oh happy island ! blest by land and sea ! 

Whose shores now welcome in their wide embrace 

» 

The future emperor of the human race : 

True mansion of the Sunf since there our eyes 

Foresee the world's great light, that shall in Caesar rise. 

Spence remarks it, as a strong corroborative cir- 
cumstance, that the poem agrees in many parti- 
culars with the ancient celestial globe, found in 
the ruins of Rome, and deposited in the Famese 
palace. 

That Manilius was a Roman has been inferred 
from the line 

And Hannibal, who foil'd imr ready chains. 
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hat a foreigner, naturalised in Rome, would speak 
as a Roman. The following verse may at least 
imply that he wrote his poem in Rome : 

When twin-born Remus bade these towirs arise. 

Some have thought ManUius to be the same with 
Manilius of Antioch, the astronomer; whom Pliny 
mentions as being brought captive to Rome, with 
his feet chalked, like those of a slave when ex- 
posed to sale : and a coin is spoken of, stamped 
with the figure of a man in a foreign habit, with a 
^here beside his head, and the inscription Manili. 
But the Manilius of Antioch was brought to Rome 
in the time of Sylla, ninety-five years before the 
death of Augustus. Now it is plain, fi*0m the fol- 
lowing passage, that the author of the Astronomies 
wrote about five years before this emperor's death. 

As when, of late, barbaric nations rose, 
And broke the truce Rome granted to her foes : 
When fierce Germania hemm'd her Varui round, 
And with three legions* blood imbrued the ground. 

If then he were the astronomical professor, brought 
to Rome in the time of SyUa, he could not be less 

2 a2 



i 
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UiBD a hundred and twenty years old, at the time 
of writing this passage : yet he hopes for old age 
to enable hira to prosecute his work with corres- 
pondent care and labour. 

May forlnne favour this my (real desiga ; 
And, full of yean, nii easj life he mine; 
That I, ffiMU loili emerged, may reacb the ihnre t 
The mighty grOEtp, and the minute eiplnre. 

Pliny speaks of another Manilius, or Mantius, a 
mathematician; who invented a zodiacal sun-dial, 
in the fbnn of a golden ball ; wliich was placed, 
by order of Augustus, on the top of an obelid:. 
That this might have been the poet is not impro- 
bable ; although it be not ttece^ttiy Aat (lie anthbr 
ef a poem on astronomy should actoaUy be A nui- 
themadcal protestor. 

AAer what has been said, It ia needless to exa- 
mine the opinion of those who pretend that Mani- 
lius is the same with Manlius Theodoras, an astro- 
nomer of the age of Theodosius, and the subject 
of one of Claudian's panegyrics. 

The poem has not only su^red from th* muti- 
latitms of age or acddrait, but was probaUy Idl 
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imperfect by the author: ds a sbith' book^ an die 
planetaiy system, seems to have been contem- 
plated. The deficiency has been supplied by 
Julius Finnions, a Christian Latin poet^ of the 
age of Conatantine. The imfinish^ appearance 
of die Astxononiics may induce a bdief, that the 
work, altliough written in the Augustan age, was 
interrupted by the death of the author; and diat 
die unpublished manuscript lay in private hands, 
and was litde known. The poem was discovered 
in a German monastery, some time in the fifteenth 
o^itury, by die learned Poggio Bracciolinl, who 
was enggged by some cardinals of Rome iii the 
search of ancient authors, and who also brought to 
light Lucretius, and Quindlian. 

I have litde doubt diat Manilius was really a 
foreigner. The liame is ancient in Rome; but 
might have been adopted. His style is fi-equendy 
barbarous; and though Ovid may support him in 
his sparkling antithetical conceits, his language 
has not the cast of elegant Latinity. His phraseo- 
logy is often obscure and forced, when there is no 
excuse fi'om die technical nature of the subject. 
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Indeed his astronomical descriptions are usually 
clear and graphicaL With all its &ults, and not- 
withstanding the occasional turgid glitter, and am- 
bitious point of sentiment, the poem has very un-. 
common merit The physical part is luminoust 
and the philosophy frequently sublime. He adopts 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis, that the earth is sus^ 
pended immoveably in the centre of the universe ; 
but his general notions of the nature and position 
of the stars are consistent with astronomical 
science; and he supposes with the Pythagoreans 
that the phenomenon of the milky way is pro- 
duced by a crowded circle of stars : a conjecture 
which the telescopes of Galilseo have improved to 
demonstration. The system of M^niUus is inter- 
woven with the stellar fatality of the Stoics ; and 
his work contains a complete scheme of the ancient 
astrology. 
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ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 



Be not amazed that earth's machine sui^end 
Its buoyant mass, but let thy gaze ascend. 
Where hangs the firmament itself on high, 
And» baseless, rolls upon vacuity. 
This from the movements of its orbs appears, 
And flying course of those revolving spheres. 
Suspended glides the sun, and winds around 
Each tropic goal, in ether's blue profound: 
Through heaven's clear void the stars and moon 

are hurl'd ; 
The same aerial law suspends the world. 
Eardi scoops in middle air its concave place; 
Poised, equi-distant, on th' abyss of space : 
Not stretch'd a plain, but rounded in a ball. 
It swells and sinks with equal rise and fidl. 
'Tis thus terrestrial nature fills the gaze, 
And thus the firmament jts forms displays* 
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The stars, the sun, pvesaitii^, as they fly 
Through fields of space, a smooth convexity. 
Globose the moon's dense body strikes the sight, 
And courts with gradual swell the paPlU light; 
For not a globe's whole mass receives entire 
The rays oblique of that reflected fire. 
A form eternal to the world is given-; 
The solemn image of the Oods in heaiv«ii; 
Which no beginning saw, nor end sfadl' seer 
Each part a whole, and one the vast rotundity. 
Thus stars and sky are rounded' in a sphere ; 
Nor all the signs o'er all the eartir appear. 
Not till the seas be crost, and Nile afiur 
His coasts discloses, shines Canopms' star: 
And they, the dwellers on th' opposing shores 
On whom he shines, in vain the Bear explore : 
The intermediate globe's projections rise. 
Snatch heaven fi*om earth, and bound di* exdbded 

eyes. 
Witness thou. Moon ! to Gardi's convexing^swdl ; 
Whene'er in dun edipse thy planet fblli 
Not all the nations saw thy light decreasi; 
But first it &ded on the distant east. 
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The regioaty stretch'd beneath the midmost skjv 
The west beheld thy wings discoloured fly: 
And where th^ elLtremities of earth arose 
The cymbals dash'd to aid thy labouring diroes. 
Were earth a plain^ thy stricken orb would show 
Its ruefiil shade to all the world below. 
But, since the earth declines into a sphere 
The pfamet must by slow degrees appear : 
Risings or fiilling, m an orb it sweeps 
O'er sinking hollows and asoending steeps : 
Surmounta receding circles in its flighty 
And marks earth^s rounded outline to the sij^t. 
Man's various tribes the round terrestrial share^ 
The woodland beasts, and hovering Inrds df air; 
In part the peopled convex northward t^ids; 
In part to climates of the south descends : 
Beneath our feet in opposition lies, 
And overtops itself in long declivities. 
With self-eluding surface swells the ball, 
With equal rising, and with equal fall. 
Here, from his east the Sun advancing shines, 
And towards our west with slanting glance declines: 
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■ 

There, slumbering cities feel the rising ray, 
And stated toils return with bounteous day; 
While we^ in shade of night, our limbs reposing lay. 
The common ocean circumfused appears, 
And their own waters bind the parted hemispheres. 
This frame of vast and complicated mould ; 
This boundless system on its centre roU'd; 
These parts that, differing all, yet all agree^ 
Of air, and fire, and earth, and spreading sea; 
A soul divine informs with quickening force; 
A God around it winds his sacred course. 
By silent instinct bids the &bric roll. 
Disposes all, and leagues it in a whcde; 
Th' alternate parts and powers connected run. 
And, various in its formsj the world is one. 
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CONNEXION OF THE UNIVERSE. 



.Aix has inspired the scienced Sisters' lays; 
Trodden are Helicon's unnumber'd wajrs ; 
And now the streams from Grecia's fountain head, 
Confiised and troubled, flow within their bed: 
With insufficient draught the waters sink, 
While bardsrush thronging to the well-knownbrink. 

Be mine o'er dewHsprent grass to bend my feet, 
Where meads bloom fresh, by wearing track unbeat; 
Be mine to search the murmur-brooding wave 
That purls unseen in some secluded cave : 
Which never birds with harden'd beak have sip'd, 
Where never sun his fiame ethereal dip'd. 
Mine is the theme : no other bard's design : 
Hot stolen, but wrought, I build the lofly line : 
Jn lonely chariot through the heavens I ride; 
In single bark I dash the waves aside. 

Nature instinct with mind my theme shall be, 
And God infused in sky and earth and sea : 
Tampering the mighty mass with equal laws, 
Alternate harmony creation draws: 
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A reason deep-instill'd within it moves; 
Through all its parts one ruling spirit roves: 
Round the vast orb its irrigations roll, 
The wpi^d the animal^ and God the soul, f 
Unless, the mliss^ oi kindred parts combing 
Wei^ fiaoved beneath a master's ruling minds 
Unlesii an all-foreseeing' w)|idom reign-d. 
And the va^ sum of things in^ order chain'd ; 
Earth ficom its airy seat would start away, 
And planets, reeling in their orfoitsy stray: 
The rolling heavens stand still ; nor bodies move 
In stated circles du*ou^ the spaee above : 
No more the darkness of alternate night 
Would now avoid, and now pursue the light; 
Showers nourish earth; winds ether; sea with 

rain 
Fill the swoln clouds; nor riva's feed the main; 
Nor from the deep perennial fountains ^de; 
Nor this great whole, with equal parts allied. 
From Jts just parent each proportion know. 
That stars might ever shine, and waters flow: 
And through their course the heavenly bodies fly, 
Nor from their balanced orbit swerve on high; 
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Not changed by motion, but sustained, they roU, 
And <xrder'd worlds pursue the leading soul. 

This God, this ruling instinct, from on high ' 
Rules earthly beings by the stany sky* 
Though iar removed by interval immense, 
He makes the stars be felt : their orbs dispensa 
The death and life of all that live (xr die ; 
Each mmd^s peculiar bent, and quality. 

Let me tins truth by sure example prove i 
The heavens controul the fields: bestoiiv, remove 
£arth's varying fruits : the rolling ocean sway ; 
Heave on the land, or snatch the waves aw)|y. 
FcNT k>{ the seas, diat in their rage rebdi, 
Now moved beneath the lunar planet swdi. 
Or foam widi swift reflux; now ductile roU, 
Following the sim, that yearly turns the pole. 
So animals, that deep the waters range, 
In shelly dungeons shut, their bodies change 
With motions of the moon : so Luna ! thou 
Reveal'st thy forehead by thy brother's brow: 
By his resumest thy shining visage^ bright 
Or dim, as his clear aspect lends thee light ; 
And by another star thy star ascends to sight 
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So beasts of earth, and reptiles mute below, 
Unconscious of themselves, nor skill'd to know 
What secret laws their charm'd existence bind, 
Are still recalled to heaven, their parent mind : 
By guiding instinct lift their soul on high, 
And keep the seasons of the stars and sky ; 
At the full moon their bodies cleanse; declare 
The coming stonn, and the serener air. 

Who then shall doubt, that man's allied to 
heaven ; 
When Nature that transcendant tongue has given ; 
That genius, grasping all creation's round ; 
That mind, whose wing not nature's self can bound : 
Where the descended God his spirit pours ;. 
Dwells in hia creature, and himself eiqdcHres?^ 
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ON FATfi. 



"Vy HY waste we life in busy anxious years» 
Tortured by blind desires, and feverish fears? 
In care's eternal round grow old in vain, 
And lose, the stealing time we seek to gain: 
Still ibil'd in hope, trust future years will give 
The wish, and in that life forget to live? 
While each, still poorer, as he sighs for more, 
Hopes distant gain, nor counts his present store; 
When Nature's uses and demands are small ; 
And wishes build us up a heavier &11: 
Our gains buy luxury; luxury rapine buys; 
And: wealth's reward in wealth's profusion lies* 

Oh mortals ! ease your troubles ; cease to grieve ; 
Of all superfluous plaints your souls relieve. . 
Fates rule the globe $ fix'd laws the world controul ; 
And. mark'd by sure events the ages roll. 
While bom, we die : the hour that gave us breath 
Link'd to our end; our birth entwined with death. 



« 
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From that nativity predestined flow 

Wealth, empire, want: hence arts and mannersgrow; 

Crimes, slaughters, losses, gains, their checquer'd 

changes show. 
None ere can turn caUixnty lisido^ 
None neach the blja9 bift hQrQiiCcq>e demed# 
None dimp reliu^taul Forbme^ nor withstand 
The lavish boimty ef her urg^it ha4d; 
B«it each mii$t bear hk lot, and bow to Fate's 
ccMiimand. 

Say, did not Fate of life and death dis|Ki$e^ 
Had brave .^Ekieas rush'd through flames and loei? 
WhiOi his sole arm sustaia'd Troy's tottering power, 
That rose triuraidiant from the &tal hour? 

Had that shfl-wolf of Mars within the wood, 
Bear'd the twin^babes, exposed upon the flood? 
Whence Rome created sprang; and herdsmen spread 
O'er Capitolian hills the reed-^atch'd ahed? 
Had the round universe in prostrate awe 
From eonquer'd Troy received a conquerar's law ? 
Had Mutius ere to Rome retnm'd, whose wound 
tn willing blood the flaming akar drowned? 
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Had GxJbs with hi|s sword end shield abne^ 
Before the town and bridge a rampire thrown? 
Had Qelia brdke the compaet with the foe^ 
Or had cnie -mamx hii three brethren low? 
No host bte tritunph'd thus: on single lance 
Rome hting ; the world.was staked upon the chance. 
. Why.tell of Cannssi and of arms whose dang 
Nettr R<Miie^s invaded walls i^proaching rang? 
Of Yarro gKsfit) since scorning to de^air. 
And sordiy loath to breathe the vital air, 
When^ Thraaylnene's lake had seen him fly; 
Of Fabiiis, wise in lingering victory? 
Of Carthage^ bow'd beneath the ypke of Rome^ 
And HiEaihibal^ escat><ed y^ overcome? 
Foiling 6u)r chains, yet in a barb'rous dhne 
By stealthy death atoning every crime? 

Add Itidy, thlit with th^ Roman sword 
Her own distorted limbs .Udnatuml gored: 
The Oimbrian streteh'd by Murius on the plain. 
And Marius prostrate in his dungeon's chain : 
Now consul; eadle now; in silence lone 
Midst Lybia's ruins, a like ruin^ thrown: 

VOL. II. 8 B 
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He^ Mrfaile the mouldering pillai^s base he pressed, 
FaH'n Carthage in stem majesty possessed. 
Not such a doom, oh Fortune ! flowed from thee; 
But Fate had stamp'd th' unchangeaUe* decree. ' 

And who, oh great Pompeius ! could believe 
That Nile should on his shores thy corse tecdre ; 
When Mithridates' hosts had bit die plain^ 
And thy flag waved o'er the recover'd main? 
When in thy wide career the world around. 
Thy brow three triumphs with their laurels bound : 
When now to thy parental anisdoiOs eyes 
Thou saVst a second great Pompeius rise: 
Who could believe that, for 'thy fimeral pyre^ 
A shatter'd wreck would yield its smouldering fire? 
What Power could change this vcaqeaity of state ? 
What, but the ruling deity of Fate? 

He, too» that drewfix>m Heaven his glorious strain. 
Now in that kindred Heaven received again; 
When civil war had stoop'd to his renown, 
And law succeeded in the peaceful gown; 
Scaped not the Wounds, predicted oft in vain, 
Sudden b^ore the gazing saiate slain ; 
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Grasping the warning scroll, unconsdaoB stood^ 
And blcM;ted every guilty name with blood: 
Thus perish'd, in his strength, the stay of Rome^ 
Falsdy secure that Fate might overcome. 

Why speak of ruin'd cities, kings uncrown'd, 
Of Crcesus living on his death-pile bound ; 
Priam^ 8 headless trunk iqxm the plain; 
While for his pyre all Ilium blazed in vain ? 
WIpt tell of Xerxes, whose vast wreck o'erswell'd 
The lessen'd flood that scarce the ruin held ? 
Why name. the king, that o'ier the Romans reigns,. 
A female captive's blood within his veins ? 
Or the bold pcmtifP who, with grasp divine, 
Snatch'd Vesta's fires from fires that wrap'd the shrine; 
While yielding flames roU'd back their tapering 

spires. 
And shuh'd the man that bore the sacred fires ? 
What sudden deaths invade the strongest frames I 
What deaths elude themselves, and stray through 

flames! 
How many, risen from graves, themselves survive; 
Some double-lived; some dead, while scarce alive I 

2b 2 
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The Ji^ distemper kflk; the heavy 8piii:es; 
Art, reason foil'd: the wise ph^ieiajl's ctiits 
Are baneful; and B^lecit. the pitii^nt iods:; 
Now, from the same neglect, idiiease invadies t 
Salubrious food the sieeds of death ^bcmtains; . 
And poisons glide inhoxtdus through the veins... 

Sons now degi^ratie. ficam tbeilr &thers' fiOni^ ; 
And now transc^d th' obscure ancestrial iiame; 
With mind and manners of thdr Qwn- impre8s^d ; 
O'erlook'd by Fortune^ and again idbress'd : 
One, fired by Loye^ shall sail athwart the main. 
And lay a Tro^ in jruinls oti the plain: 
A lot pf peacefol &toe aaothelr draurs; . 
And his sage pen 'inscribes his countr/s liiws : 
Tlie son the sire destroys; the sire the son; 
And brothers arm'd to kindred carnage run : 
Not ours the war; controU'd th' events succeed; 
Ferfi>rce they rue their crimes ; perforce they bleed. 

Not in each age Camilli, Decii, rise^ 
Nor conqueror over death, a Cato dies* 
Not yet e&tirpatied is glory's root: 
But Fate still blasts Ifae blossoms as they shoot 
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Not shortened is the poor man's mortal date; 
Nor wealth can bribe the death foredoom'd by Fate. 
FortiHie fixmi sceptres prood extorts the doom 
That tmns the regal pomp to funeral gloom, 
Bmlds up the prince's pyre, and digs his tomb. 
What might is this ! what migesty of sway \ 
When princes tr^nble, and when kings obey i 

See virtue wretched; guilt successful rise; 
Prudence deceive; and rashness win the prize. 
Nor Fortune bids fli' effect the caos^ succeed^ 
Nor yields' Success to the deserving deed; 
But wanders, undistingnishing and bBnd, 
Light and capricious as the veering wind. 

Some ruling power our wills and natures draws, 
That binds creation by peculiar laws; 
That from itself, when dawns our natal day. 
Assigns our years, and Fortune's checquer'd sway. 
This blends the human and the bestial frame: 
No monstrous bi^th from seeds of nature came : 
What common law can man and beast unite? 
Or when did monsters crown th' adulterous night? 
The Heaven's configurations cross the birth : 
The stars with strange creations scare the earth. 
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': If Fdte be not, why rolls its order'd train, ' 
When fix'd events are sung in star-predicted straiit ? 

Nor does my scheme defend the guilty deed; 
Nor virtue is defrauded of her meed. 
Not lete we loathe the dark herb's denthly fruit ; 
From no. free will produced, but certfdn root: 
Nor less dcttcious the sweet fixKl of earth, 
Thoogh nature, not our pleaisure, caused the birth. 
The^eater glory hath the human mind. 
Bom when the aspects of the Heavens were kind; 
And those^ which stars of fkce malign create 
To rue their crimes, attract the deeper hat^. 
Imports not whence the crime detested came; 
Confessed alike its nature and its namct 
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DIONYSIUS. 



Age of Augnstiu. 



SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 



iUfGUBH translator: twins. 



^^£ learn from the elder Pliny, that Dlonydus 
the Periegetic, or geographer, as he is sumamed 
from his poem, was a native of the Persian Alexan- 
dria, or Antioch; and was sent by Augustus to 
surv^ the eastern part of the world, for the use of 
the Emperor's eldest son, (his step-son Tiberius, 
son of Livia by her former husband) then preparing 
an expedition into Armenia, Parthia, and Arabia. 
Of the qualifications of Dionysius, as a geographer. 



■•••■.;*.. 
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we cannot but judge highly, when we see that Pliny 
himself prolesses to bo guided by his ^^^ority. 
The system of geography may, at first view, appear 
a dry and untractable subject for poetry ; yet the 
** Survey of the World'* is certainly an agreeable 
poem ; it abounds with lively and fimcifiil sketches, 
and the style is easy, eleganl;, and perspicuous. 
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' ) ':. 



8CYTHIA. 



Roll'd in Mffiotis' lake the Tanais glides^ 
And Europe's realms from Asia's soil divides; 
That, east and west, are sever'd by his tides. 
Where the Caucasian mountains lift their heads, 
The &r-off murmur of his fountains spreads. 
Thence, in impetuous channels bursting strongs 
Sweeps his broad stream the Scythian wilds along. 
Yet oft, high surging in the northern blast. 
Ice warps the curdling flood, and seals it &sL 
Wretched the men who, round, their hovels rear; 
Cold falls the snow, and keen the breathing 

atmosphere ; 
And when intense the freezing winds arise, 
Then stiffening steeds are stretched before thine eyes t 
Mules drop beneath the hardness of the cold. 
And sheep bestrew the field's close-sheltering fold. 
Nor men themselves can face that bitter sky; 
But to new climes with hamess'd waggons fly. 
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The land their dwelling-place they leave behind 
To brunt the fiiry of the wintry iiindj 
Earth trembles, as the raging whirls descend^ 
And the pine*forests of the mountains bend. 
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ARABIA.. 

Rich Araby with soil adjacent lies: 
Girt by two seas its sloping regions rise. 
Swept by west-winds th' Arabian channel flows; 
And o'er the Persic gulf an east-wind blows* 
Eastward the South Arabia's boundaries verge, 
Wash'd by the broadened ocean's tawny surge* 
The clime I next describe ; where nations, Uest 
In wealth and splendour, shine above the rest. 
The soil with fragrant miracles is crown'd, 
And aromatics breathe o'er all the ground. 
Myrrh, frankincense, the odoriferous cane. 
Or that diviner spice, warm-ripening on the plain; 
Or cassia sweet; for in th' Arabian grove 
Young Bacchus burst the well-knit thigh of Jove. 
Straight at his birth, all fragrant things were bom ; 
By burthen'd flocks were curling fleeces worn ; 
Involuntary streams were seen to glide^ 
And smooth in lakes diffuse their silver tide: 
While curious birds, from desert islands flown, 
Brought in their bills the leaves of cinnamon. 
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The in&nt God around his shoulders threw 
A fiiwn's soft skui, of ruddy-dappled hue ; 
Twin'd pleasant ivy with his beauteous hair, 
And, reelihg, shook bi^ vine-wreath'd lance in air: 
Smiled, asbegaased: aaid shed o'er all the place 
Exidi^imt wealth, to blesa the fiiture race. 
Hence jGrankiocense^ the gkqry of the fields^ 
Its trickling gum to latest aget yields.' 
With golden ingots teons the mountain's womfa^ 
And oil the rivers breathing spices bloom: 
Henoe wealthy tribes the pec^dled cities hdld^ 
And vaunt their siUcy vests of ^(3«ied gold. 
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BANKS OF PACTOLUS AND CATSTER. 



JLHE8E cities past, Masonia eastward bends, 
Where Tnudiis' mountaiiii lash'd by winds, ascends: 
Where flows Pactolus, and, in. whirlpools roU'dy 
With whiqxering waters trails his seeds of gold* 
If seated on his banks^ in hours of spring. 
The swans shall 4SKX>tbe thee with shrill marmuring; 
That, here and there^ along the river feed, 
Wheregrass thic^-^routinggreens the tufted mead : 
For wide in Asia bloom the meadow-lands; 
Chief where Meander winds upon his sand% 
And nrfiere Cayster, with his shining tides, 
In softly gurgled echoes limpid glides. 
Nor will the blooming Asiatic fiur. 
Who tread these meadows^ thy reprooidbes share. 
Round their smooth loins a golden zone they fliogf 
With quivering feet entwining in a ring ; 
Blithe in the Bacdiic dance the virgins bound, 
Like new-wean'd fawns they trip it o'er the ground; 
The whirling winds heave rustling in their viost, 
And the thin garment flutters on their breast. 
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INDIA. 



EiA8TWAft]> the pleasant Indian regions li^ 
On ocean's yeii^ beneath th' extremest sky. 
The sun, whose rise both men and Gods behold, 
Mames first on India's fields in kindling gold. 
The dwellers of the land are swarth of hue^ 
jSleek their oil'd skin, and shining to the tiew. 
'tike hyacinths their clustered locks are spread. 
And, mc»st with unguents, breathe around their head* 
Of these, some mining search the golden ore^ 
And with crook'd spade th^ sandy soil explore ; 
Some weave the linen web; some labour high 
The elephant's sawn tooth to bumish'd ivory ; 
Some cuU, o'er &lls of torrents bending pron^ 
The beryl's sea-green gem, or diamond's glistemn^ 

stone; 
The jasper with its lucid verdant rays. 
And orange topaz glowing on the gaze ; 
Or the bland amethyst with purpling lights 
By soft gradations delicately bright. 
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Tlie peopled soil with endless treasures teems, 
And rivers bathe it with perennial streams. 
• Plants of all lea^ luxuriant, clothe the plain. 
Here millet waves, and there the sweet Arabian 
cane, ^ 



$]^aeDru0. 
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PHiEDRUS. 



Age of TiberiiM. 



'V 



iESOPUN FABLES. 



KH6LI8H TRANSLATOR : SMART. 



Phjedrus was a Thracian, and a freedman of 
Augustus. He is supposed to have been made 
captive, at the time of the defeat of the Thracians, 
by Octavius, the father of Augustus, during his 
command as praetor in Macedonia. Phaedrus ap- 
pears to have written his fiibles under Tiberius; 
and to have been the object of persecution to his 
infamous minister, Sejanus. 

T^e manuscript of Phaedrus was discovered by 
vox,. IT. 2 c 
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Peter Pithou in the sixteenth century, in the 
library of St Remi, at Rheims. The fables have 
been justly considered as models^ in the easy natu- 
raLiess of their simplicity. They are without 
smart studied point, but a^e tersely written, and 
elegantly sententious. Johnson has however justly 
observed, in his life of Gay, that Phsedrus con- 
founds the fable and the tale. 



PHiEDRUS. 



Hill 



THE BUFFOON AND THE RUSTIC, 



While men let partial &yoidr sway^ 
No wonder that they go astray. 
When error stands in judgment's place, 
'Tis plain, repentance brings disgrace. 

A nobleman to public games 
Invites the town, the prizes names; 
That each might do his best, and vie 
In some ainusing novelty. 
Among the player crowd, that came 
Eager to win the palm of fame, 
A mimic, sharp and shrewd of wit, 
Profess'd to entertain the pit. 
With something which, he would engage^ 
Was new as yet to any stage. 
The rumour flies, the city flowsj 
The theatre's late empty rows 
Are crowded full; while^ jamm'd without, 
Press still a disappointed rout. 

2 c 2 
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Forth on the stage he steps alone, 

With no assistants; nothing shown 

In scenic pomp of preparation : 

Deep silence grows from expectation. 

He suddenly with head deprest 

To the loose cloak, that wraps his breast, 

His imitative accent tries, 

Like a yomig pig, in. squeaking cries. 

All shout, the pig is folded there, 

And bid him shake the cloak in air: 

When nothing's found, the mimic draws 

Repeated thunders of applause. 

A rustic saw; ^^ Good sooth, said he, 

This squeaker is no match for me." 

And straight profess'd, still more complete, 

On the next day to show the feat. 

Crowds upon crowds: they biass'd sit. 

Not to look oUj but sport their wit. 

And flout the clown: at once the two 

Stand on the stage in public view. . 

The mimic first his gruntings tries. 

And shouts and bravoes clamouring rise. 

The rustic then made feign to hold,> 

A pig within his garment's fold; 



k 
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(And so he did, but unsuspected. 
Since none had been before detected,) . 
And pinched the skulking porker's ear, 
Whose natural treble echoed dear 
The squeak of pam: the crowd began, 
" The player is the better man;" 
And, bellowing in derisive rage^ 
They hoot the rustic off the stage. 
He, unconcem'd, proceeds to give 
The naked proof demonstrative ; 
The pig produces, as his case. 
And shows their error and disgrace; 
" Look, Sirs ! this pig, whom you deride. 
Shows how yout wits are qualified." 

And I might still prolong the tale^ 
Nor yet the copious theme would fiul; 
But moderate sallies surest please, 
And wit offends that passes these. 
Particulo ! whose reverend name 
In this my page shall live to fame; 
While men its meed to glory give, 
And bid the Latian letters live; 
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If not my genius win your love, 
. At least, my brevity approve; 
For so much more of praise I claim, 
As poets have a tedious name. 



$etfiittt0« 



PERSIUS. 

s 

Aft. Ch. SS. 



SATIRES. 

DRYDENy DRDMKOND, BSBWBTEH, 



AuLUs Persius Flaccus was bom at Volaterra in 
Etruria. He was a Roman knight, and related to 
the famous Arria; who, when her husband, Paetus 
Thrasea, was condemned to self-execution by Nero, 
set him the example of fortitude, by stabbing her- 
self; and observed to him, ^^ It is not painful." Per- 
sius cultivated rhetoric at Rome, and was a fellow- 
student in philosophy with Lucan under Comutus, 
the stoic He was remarkable for the beauty of 
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his person, the purity of his morals, and his eit- 
emplariness in all the relations 4)f life. He died^ 

at the early a^^e of thirty, aft. Ch. 62, and left his 

'■ ^ • . . • . 

library, together with an ample legacy, to Comu- 
tus; who, with a disii\tere;f»tedness truly philoso- 
phical, retained only the books, and distributed 
the money among the i'elatives of the deceased. 

The style of Persius has been censured for ob- 
scurity : a -censure always levelled at that closeness 
of expression, in which it is natural for a strong 
mind to condense its thoughts. He has also been 
pronounced inferior to Horace and Juvenal in 
wit. I think, with as little justice. To compare 
him with Horace is to compare two writers of a 
distinct species^ Horace excels in a playftd kind 
of conversational satire, which Persius never pro* 
fessed to attempt. His style is of a more uni-* 
formly grave and elevated cast; pungent and hitbtv, 
rather than jocular. So far from being, generally, 
an imitator of Horace, he is the founder of a new 
school in satire ; and to him we are indebted for 
Juvenal. The latter has copied his moral gravi^ 
and the tartness of his irony; but has exceeded 
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him in vehemence of invective, and has more fre- 
quently deviated into grossness of ideas and lan- 
guage : though it must be confessed that the ex- 
ample of minute obscenity was set by Persius. 
In ardour of imagination and sublimity of diought 
Juvenal has gone beyond his master : but Persius 
has also the mind of a poet ; and while he has 
given sufficient proofs of a rich and lively &ncy, 
he will not easily be shown to have been surpassed 
in a knowlege of the weakness and treachery of 
the human heart, and in weight, dignity, and 
moral usefulness as an ethical satirist. 



PERSIUS. 



REPREHENSION OF* SLOTHFUL HABITS, 



What? is it ever thus? Noon's entering ray 
Broadens the shutters' chinks with glare of day; 
Yet still you snoring lie ; a spell of rest, 
That might the surfeit-fumes of wine digest 
The shadow'd dial points eleven ; arise ! 
The dog*star heat is raging in the skies; 
The sun already bums the parphing wheal. 
And the faint flocks to q)reading elms retreat^ 
Thus to his hopeful charge some tutor cries: 
^^ Indeed? and, it is so?'' the youth rq>lie8: 
<^ Come, quick, my slave!" — Is none at hand? 

how green 
His colour instant changes with the spleen ! 
He splits his throat with rage : a man would say, 
He heard a hundred asses deafening bray. 
At length he's drest s his book he handles then, 
Fumbles his papers o'er, and dips his pen. 
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But now the ink in globules dots the quill 
Now, too diluted, pale weak drops distil 
From the pen's point, and blot the paper o'er : — 
Oh wretched wight ! and wretched more and more, 
As every day grows old ! And is it come 
To this at last? are these the youth of Rome? 
But why not rather then be cocker'd up 
At home, and pap and tender spoon-meat sup, 
Like royal infants, or pet doves; and cry. 
In peevish passion, at the lullaby? 
" How can I write with such a wretched pen?" 
Are these excuses for the ears of men? 
For ever whining in this 6hu£9ing tone? 
Yours is the loss and ridicule alone. 
Your life, poor silly one! is flowing by; 
Contempt be sure will glance from every eye. 
The jar ill-baked, when rung, will shrill betray, 
With its cracked sound, the raw unharden'd clay. 
You now are moist and ductile loam : b^in, 
Let the lathe turn, the wheel swift-circling spin^ 
And &shion you to shape. '^ But, I've enough 
Of victuals, and bright plate^ and housdiold stuff. 
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And platters, safely stored, of ample size, 
To feed the fire with bits of sacrifice; 
Then what have I to fear?'' And is this all? 
And do you puff and swell, if you can call 
Some kinsman Censor, wear a robe of state. 
Or trace your pedigree to ancient date^ 
The thousandtli from a Tuscan sire ? — away ! 
Dazzle the crowd with trappings, a^ you may : 
My glance can pierce thee deeper than thy skin. 
Can look thee through, and know thee fi*om within. 
Dost thou not blush with Natta's self to vie 
In loose and thriftless prodigality? 
But vice has stupefied his mental part. 
Dull grossness cloaks the fibres of his heart; 
No &ult is his, thus senseless to his cost, ' 
Who, losing virtue^ recks not what he lost: 
Plunged in the stagnant pool, of vice the sop,. 
He sinks, nor ever bubbles to the top. 
Great fiither of the Gods ! in* this alone 
To savage tyrants may thy wrath be shown ! 
Oh ! when the lust of crune, with venom'd stain. 
Infects their thoughts, and bums upon their brain, 
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Let them that virtue, which they left, disberh^ 
And pine their loss, though never to return! 
Groan'd they more deep, whom ih the roaring void 
Sicilia's bulls with lingering pains destroy'd? 
More fearful did the sword by wavering thread, 
Hang from gilt roofs above the wretch's head, 
Who cloth'd in purple sate, than when, supprest 
In whispers, issues from the guilty breast, 
^^ I am undone — undone ! "-— when^ conscious-^pale, 
Not to his own fond wife he breathes the tale ? — 

Oft have I daub'd my eyes with blearing oil. 
Averse o'er Cato's dying speech to toil 
In mouthing pomp, and school-boy's lesson'd cant. 
That the crazed tutor might applaud the rant; 
And, with assembled friends, my father hear, 
In sweating anxious joy, and tingling fear. 
'Twas then my highest wish size-ace to throw. 
And on the luckless cast expertly know 
The stake depending, or unerring troul 
My well-ainl'd riuts withih the narrow'd hole. 
None with more dapper skill could upiright keep 
The Whirling top, and lash it into deep. 
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But more experienced years to you belong; 
You can at least distinguish right from wrong; ' 
No stranger to the Stcnc's lecture hall, 
Where trowser'd Medes are painted on the wall, 
Mix'd with the Greeks in fight; where studious wake 
The crop-hair'd students, nor their slumbers take ; 
And sup on poor pulse, and coarse barley-cake. 
Pythagoras his Y has led thy sight 
To two branch'd roads ; the better on the right 
Still do you snore ? and yawn, with unhinged head. 
And hanging cheeks, as if your sleep had fled 
Since yesterday ? your mark, your object name ; 
Say, has your life a purpose^ or an aim? 
Or do you, vagabond and idle^ go. 
With pot and bird-Ume^ hunting every crow; 
Without a thought^ or care, how &r you stray; 
Living from hand to mouth, from day to day? 
When dropsy swells the skin, the patient cries, 
" Give, give me hellebore ! " but thou, if wise. 
Meet with preventive haste the near disease; 
Though golden mountains the physician sees, 
Vain were the bribe; and vain Craterus' skill. 
To cure the rooted and inveterate iU. 
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Oh wretches !: learn the cause of things below; 
And what, and why we are, aspire to know ; 
Within what stated course our actions roll,. 
And where to shun, and how to turn the goal;. 
What bound should curb the grasping hope of gain, 
What laws our wishes and our wants restrain ; 
What wisest use the new-stamp'd coin may bear. 
If country, kindred, claim a lavish share; 
What part thy Maker has assign'd to thee^ 
And what on earth thy station and degree. 
Learn this : nor envying, view the man of laws. 
Who, feed by wealthy Umbrians, pleads the cause: 
In whose rich buttery pans of dainties he, 
That strike the nostril of the passer by ; . 
Pepper and hams, which Marsian clients send; 
Remembrancers, their interests to befiiend;. 
And herrings, though the pickle-tub yet swims 
With former fish, whose scum o'ertops the brims. 
Here some foot^captain, whose shag'd breast is 
grown 
With goatish hair, breaks in with huffing tone^ 
<< My wisdom serves; nor am I such an ass 
To bear, like Solon or Arcesilas, 
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A pack of troubles ; walk with head awry ; 
Gloat on the ground with fix'd and leaden eye ; 
With mumbled inward muttering, as would seem 
Lunatic silence, or the talking dream 
Of a sick dotard : weighing out grave saws 
From blubber'd lip with mouthing self-applause; 
Whence "nothing can from nothing come '^ we 

learn; 
And that " to nothing nothing can return/' 
Is this the wisdom that should msk^ you pine? 
" And should a man for this refuse to din6 ? " 
Through the stout ranks the hoarse horse-IaughteS^ 

grows, 
And peals redoubling wrinkle every nose. 

** Inspect my case, good doctor: my hard chest 
Flutters, I know not why, and throbs opprest t 
^y labouring breath its expiration draws 
Jn fetid pantings from my frirry jaws: 
Inspect my case/' But when prescribed repose, 
And, the third night» his blood more temperate 

flows, 
To the large mansion of some richer friend, 
By stealth, we see him a huge flagon send; 
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Before the Jiath 1^ i>^ a 4r^9iigbt of wine; 
The me^pw produce (^SiUT^nlufla'is yine« 

replies^ 
**" Look to tl)ia oothipg/' the pbyisicim mss^ 
'< Whate'er it be: ypur «)ui]^ of jaondioed liii^» 
^pears dist^oded*'^ ^^ Ppctor^ tp my view 
You look still worse : a tutc»r's charge resign ; 
I want no second since I buried Jftdne; 
You're his surviFor, but your time may come,"— 
<^ Go PU5 and prosper, ^r; for 2 am dumb.'' 
full-feasted now, with belly swoln, and pak^ 
While brimstone breathings from his throat exhale, 
He takes the bath : then, midst his cups^ he feels 
A shivering fit, that o'er his body steals i 
Shook from his hand the tepid vase is dash'd ; 
His teeth stand grinning put, in ague gnash'd; 
From his slack lips the greasy morsds fall; 
HoTBs bray; apd tapers light his fimeraL 
Our epicure, l^d o^t on lofty bed, 
Is now with daubing spicy oils o'ersprea4» 
And his stiff heels are pointed tow^ds the do<Mr, 
By slaves who, manumized th^ day befere 
By their lord's death, the cap of freedom wor^. 
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Oh wretched man ! now feel thy pulse, now lay 
Thy hand upon thy heart; does nothing, say, 
Bum feverish there ? or touch ; and, in thy hold. 
Freeze not thy pale extremities with cold ? 
If casual coin but glisten in thy sight, 
Say, does thy bosom's artery beat aright? 
If some fair girl with soft seduction smile. 
How throb the pulses of thy heart the while ? 
On a cold plate crisp cabbage you receive, 
And bread coarse-sifted through a common sieve : 
Try we the jaws : some ulcer makes you roar ; 
To taste of vulgar beet-root rubs them sore. 
And now your cheeks are blanch'd, as chill'd with, 

fear; 
The hair-pit bristles on your skin appear : 
And now a torch is in your blood, while rise 
A thousand dancing sparkles in your eyes. 
You act, and speak such things, the case is plain : 
Orestes' self would swear you are insane. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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